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BOOKS 


SOJOURNER TRUTH, God's Faithful Pilgrim________+_._ 1.00 
by Arthur Huff Fauset 

BLACK FOLE: Then and Now (History of Negro Race)...___ 
by W. E. B. DuBois 

NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 
by Carter G. Woodson 

SEX AND RACE, Vol.I 3.25 

ER 8 ne 

SEI BRAID FA iene eemincinconienaeieelinnenesmmnenicemen RO 
(The Three Volumes—$10.30) 

FROM SUPERMAN TO MAN. 

100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO. 
by J. A. Rogers Cloth 

NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 

NEGRO ART MUSIC AND RHYME FOR YOUNG FOLKS... 
by Helen Adele Whiting 

THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE NEGRO... 
by Jane D. Shackelford 

FOR MY PEOPLE. 2.00 
by Margaret Walker 

BEST STORIES OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR QW eeccnncnnnee 2.50 
by Benjamin Brawley 

MARIAN ANDERSON 2.50 
by Kosti Vehamen 

BE WU: BOT Ba artes neice agincitin 
by Dedrick Jenkins 

NEGROES IN BRAZIb ee 4.50 
by Donald Pierson 

NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS IN THE U. S. cilia seine atO 

THE NEGRO IN THE CIVIL WAR «DS 

NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. CS 

NEGRO IN THE ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT. 
by Herbert Aptheker 

TO STEM THIS TIDE (Race Riots in the U. S. A.) paper 
by Charles S. Johnson 

ANGEL MO AND HER SON ROLAND HAYES. ecccesenteeee 
by MacKinley Helm 

THE NEGRO IN VIRGINIA 
Virginia Writers Project 

HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLEQW ee 

by Robert L. Jack 

GEORGE WAISNHGTON CARVER (An American Biography). 
by Rackham Holt 

THE FREE NEGRO IN NORTH CAROLINA (1740-1860). 
by John Franklin 

Memes MOORE Fs TON ci iiisiecaneanjaisenimrsintmpaincne 
by Carey McWilliams 

cM Be RE a eee SO 
by Hildegard H. Swift 

FROM CAPTIVITY TO FAME. The Story of George W. Carver.. 
by Raleigh H. Merritt 

FREEDOM ROAD (A Novel)... 
by Howard Fast 

DEEP RIVER (A Novell) on-cceccwcnceseneneemene 
by Henrietta Buckmaster 

RENDEZVOUS WITH AMERICA (Poems). 
by Melvin B. Tolson 

THE TWAIN SHALL MEET (Poems)........... 
by Irene West 

SEGATIGIE RO PU AAD sacar cessation niptsinapeiitibcassoouileag 
by Maurice Delafosse 

FEE Py eee Ne chilis cisions ce sehr ce aiienctnocg 
by Ruth Danenhower Wilson 

A RISING WIND. 2.00 
by Walter White 

WHAT SER SE Te ac escicniniaetthiieekcimnnn ee’ SOO 
edited by Ravford W. Logan 

THE WINDS OF FEAR (A Novel of the South of 1944) 
by Hodding Carter 

CITIZEN TOUSSAINT .... 3.00 
by Ralph Korngold 

THE BOOKS OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRITUALS.._HHssss 3:50 
by J. Weldon and Rosamond Johnson 


3.75 
4.25 


coseeceeseersesseceuscesseseesemennaceneesesseeeenese 


ABOUT NEGROES 


WITHOUT BITTERNESS (Study of Africa and Postwar World)... 3.00 
by A. A? Nwafor Orizu 
COLOR AND DEMOCRACY. 
by W. E. B. Du Bois 
NEGRO MAKERS OF HISTORY... 
by Carter G. Woodson 
COMPLETE POEMS OF DUNBAR... 
PATTERNS OF NEGRO SEGREGATION 
by Charles S. Johnson 
THE MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST... 


2.00 
2.15 


3.00 
wane 3100 


4.00 


THIRTEEN AGAINST THE ODDS... 2 
by Edwin R. Embree 
STRANGE FRUIT (Novel) 
by Lillian Smith 
SELECTIONS FROM FREDERICK DOUGLASS... 35 
edited by Philip S. Foner 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN 
by James Weldon Johnson 
AMERICAN NEGROES (A Handbook) 
by Edwin R, Embree 
HARRIET TUBMAN 
by Earl Conrad 
NEGRO CARAVAN (Omnibus of Negro Literature}—DeLuxe Ed. 
BROWN AMERICANS 
by Edwin R. Embree 
RB Fe reer cercieecicerresccnsenietpentmenrnen 
by Philip Henry Lots 
ORGANIZED LABOR & THE NEGRO......... . Paper Ed. 
by Herbert R. Northrup 
PLAY SONGS OF THE DEEP SOUTH eeeeeeeeeneneee 
by Altona Trent-Jones 
BLACK BOY 
by Richard Wright 
TRAGIC GROUND .. 
by Erskine Caldwell 
DARKER BROTHER 
by Bucklin Moon 
AFRICAN JOURNEY 
by Eslanda Goode Robeson 
TWOISA 
by Lorraine and Jerrold Beim 
CALL ME CHARLEY. 
by Jesse Jackson 
ESSAYS AND HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 
by Herbert Aptheker 
Bi COTES. Tee sere resiiceres 
by Gwendolyn Brooks 
BLACK METROPOLIS 
by St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton 
THE RACE QUESTION AND THE NEGRO 
by John LaFarge 
PROBING OUR PREJUDICES______ 
by Hortense Powdermaker 
RACE: SCIENCE AND POLITICS. 
by Ruth Benedict 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS AND THEIR PEOPLE... 
by J. Antonio Jarvis 
JOE LOUIS: AMERICAN 
by M Miller 
THE NEGRO, , IN AMERICAN HISTORY... 
by Merl R. Eppse 
THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO 
by Charles S. Mangum, Jr. 
MARCHING BLACKS ~.._.__... 
by Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 
MRS. PALMERS HONEY ............ 
by Fannie Cook 
STREET 


2.75 


THE 
by Ann Petry 

IF HE HOLLERS LET HIM GO... 
by Chester B, Himes 


For Other Books By or About Negroes Consult Us. 


20 WEST 40th STREET 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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COVER 


Betty Thornton, Chicago recording artist 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL NEWS 
EDITORIALS 
FEPC: ITS FECKLESS FRIENDS 


CHICAGO: A CITY OF COVENANTS 
By Robert C. Weaver 


IMPERIALISM RETURNS TO ASIA 
By S. Chandrasekhar. 


IT’S NEVER TOO EARLY: A TRILOGY 
A short story by Thelma T. Gorham 


JIMCROW IN FEDERAL PRISONS 
By James Peck and Albon Man 


ALONG THE NAACP BATTLEFRONT 


News from the Branches and Youth Councils 


BOOK REVIEW 


Tux Crisis was founded in 1910 and is the official or, of the Na 
tional Association for the Advancement of caleres People Tt It & erened 
monthly at 69 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, Y., by The 
lishing Co., Inc., Dr. T. Wright, précidout; Walter Whiter one 
; and Mes. Lillian A. Alexander, treasurer. "The subscription price 
is $1.50 a year or 15 cents @ copy. Foreign subscriptions $1.75. The i 
of expiration of each subscription is printed on the wrapper. "When t 
subscription is due a blue renewal blank is enclosed. The address fe a 
| subscription may be changed as often as desired, but both the old and 
ew address must be given and two weeks’ notice is nece . Mena 
scripts and forme relating to colored people ee desired. They must 
be accompanied by return postage, and while Tux Crisis uses. every 
i> second chnas eoataer: Heqppahen Kibaoee at det ben alias at Heat teats 
ect ¢ er Ni , att st 0, at New York, 
N, caer the act of Ss 3, 1879. te “ 
contents of Tux S18 are copyrighted.  Conene 1945 The 
Crisis Publishing Company, Inc. All rights reserved. ” 


HERE AND ON THE WAY 


Our article on restrictive covenants in Chicago is the 
first of two studies on this controversial subject. Next 
month we shall publish a piece by Attorney Loren Miller 
on restrictive covenants in California.. Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver, who writes on “Chicago: a City of Covenants” 
(p. 75), has had an interesting background of government 
experience as an advisor on Negro affairs in various federal 
departments (USHA, WMC, OPM, and WPG). Dr. Weaver 
is a native of Washington, D. C., and did graduate work in 
economics at Harvard, from which he holds both A.M. and 
Ph.D. degrees in economics. He now directs the Community 
Services of the American Council on Race Relations in 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Thelma Thurston Gorham was formerly editor of 
the Apache Sentinel, Fort Huachuca, and a recent assist- 
ant editor on The Crisis. She now lives in Berkeley, Calif., 
where she is putting the finishing touches on her book of 
children’s stories. 

S. W. Garlington finds it easy to review Marching Blacks 
because he was once city editor of Rev. Powell’s The 
People’s Voice. Mr. Garlington, a well-known contributor 
to national magazines, is at present feature writer on the 
N. Y. Amsterdam News. 

James Peck is a labor journalist and lives in New York. 
He has also had several years of experience as a seaman, 
and has been active in the National Maritime Union and 
the Newspaper Guild. Since his release from prison last 
summer, Albon Man has been teaching ethics at the Field- 
ston Lower School of the New York Ethical Culture So- 
ciety. Before the war Mr. Man was an OTe 60 rege ge ana- 
lyst of the Social Security Board in W: 

Both Peck and Man served two years and ra months 
in prison as war objectors. They began serving their term 
at the Federal Correctional Institution at Danbury, Conn., 
but after the four-and-a-half-month work strike against jim 
crow, they were transferred to the U. S. penitentiary at 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

When we received “Pittsburgh Panorama” (p. 85) from 
William Cousins a year ago, he was a student at Fisk. 

A former Crisis contributor, Dr. Chandrasekhar lives in 
New York and is chief of the New York bureau of Janma- 
bhoomi, a group of Bombay, India, newspapers. 

Articles coming in our April issue: James. Rorty tells 
the encouraging story of the little Negro community of 
Bakewell and how it lifted itself out of baked and barren 
chert into a green Canaan. In glimpses of the Virgin 
Island, J. Antonio Jarvis describes his people and country. 

George M. Houser, a white man, graphically describes 
his experiences with jim crow. 

It is rather hazardous for an editor to plan articles too 
far ahead. However, here are some of the items on our 
calendar. An article on jim crow in white churches by 
James Farmer; an article on Haiti and SHADA by Richard 
Pattee. A piece on Liberia, and short stories by Howard 
Baer, Will Thomas, Babette Stiefel, Chester Himes, and 
Bill Wheeler. In adition there will be the usual news from 
the NAACP branches and the national office. 










Xavier University 


eee 
& 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


College of Aris and Sciences, including | 
College of Liberal Arts 


Department of Music 
Department of Fine Arts 


College of Sciences 
Pre-Medical School 
Department of Home Economics 


School of Education, including 
Department of Physical Education 


College of Pharmacy 
Summer School 























































































Por further information, write to: 
THE REGISTRAR, Xovier University 
WASHINGTON AVE. and PINE ST. 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 






Thorough Secretarial Training 
FOR BETTER POSITIONS—AT 


Pioneer Business College 


Day and Evening See Instruction 
24 Menth Course—Business Administration 


Prac. 
Music Courses—Voice Culture—P iano—Instruments 
Academic preparation included whenever necessary 
Free Placement—Employment Service for Graduates and 
Alert Students. Surplus of unfilled positions last term. 
Supervised Dormitory Facilities Available 
Make reservations NOW for new term papene— 
October 8-15 — Jan. 29 & April 
WRITE THE REGISTRAR—Cata “a” 
Seuth Bi 


627 -629 read Street—Telephone PENA: or 2935 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania vm ” 


E. RHUDOLPHUS CLEMONS, President 


1866 1944 


RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co-Edueational. 

COURSES—Quarter-hour credit system. Liberal Art. 
Eleme.tary and Advanced Courses in Education. 
Pre-Medical Home Economics. Musie and Business. 

FACULTY —University trained. 


For further information write: 
L. M. McCoy, Pres., Holly Springs, Miss. 


TRAIN FOR POST-WAR JOBS 


BEREAN SCHOOL 
CO-EDUCATION - MODERATE TUITION 


Vocational School 
Needle Trades and Business 
Day and Night Sessions 
@ 


47th year 
Matthew Anderson, Founder 
Write the Registrar for Bulletin 
e 
1926-30 South College Avenue 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
Blanche Williams Anderson Principal 











College and 
School News 


Principal speaker at the HAMPTON 
InsTITUTE founder’s day exercises in 
January was President John W. Davis 
of West Virginia State College. The 
speaker made a sharp distinction be- 
tween “Negro education” and “the edu- 
cation of Negroes” and concluded that 
“Negro education as a system or pat- 
tern cof training must be ended ‘at 
once.” “The aim of all segregated in- 
stitutions,” continued Mr. Davis, 
“should be to work themselves out of a 
job.” 

Dr. Karla Longree, professor of foods 
and nutrifion at the college, has just 
published a 47-page booklet on the nu- 
tritive values of soybeans and peanuts. 
The booklet includes tasty recipes for 
spice cake, gingerbread, apple betty, 
and many other delicacies among its 
fifty-one recipes. It is published by 
the Hampton Institute Press and is de- 
signed for home economics teachers: 
and students as well as demonstration 
agents and extension workers. 

Approximately one hundred veterans 
of World War II were admitted to 
Hampton for the second semester. 
About sixty percent of these returning 
servicemen entering the college for the 
second semester are former Hampton 
students who have been re-admitted. 

Recently appointed interim director 
of the veterans’ bureau at the college 
is Douglass Ryan Turner of Chicago 
and Atlantic City. Mr. Turner was 
formerly a chief petty officer and super- 
visor of the yeoman school in the U. S. 
naval training unit at Hampton. He is 
a native of Chicago and a graduate of 
the University of Illinois. 

Former director of the bureau, 
George C. Cooper, left the college Feb- 
ruary 1 for New York City where he 
will pursue studies in personnel admin- 
istration at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia university. He will return to his 
post at Hampton in September. 

The urgent need for Negro physical 
therapists was cited at the college re- 
cently by Dr. Frances A. Hellebrandt, 
acting director of the Baruch Center 
of Physical Medicine in Richmond, Va. 
Dr. Hellebrandt also mentioned the 
million-and-a-half-dollar scholarship 
fund which the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis has allocated for 
the education of physical therapy tech- 
nicians. Any student, irrespective of 
race, who possesses the proper creden- 
tials, is eligible for this type of sub- 
sidy, which provides not only tuition 
and books, but also makes available a 


The Crisis 








UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 


















Christian Service 
Community Work Shops 


Education 








Engineering Physics 


Humanities 












Music 








Natural Sciences 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 
















Social Studies 
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For further information address 
_ The Registrar, Nashville 8, Tenn. 













HOWARD — 
UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation's Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
College of Liberal Arts 


Graduate School 
School of Music 


College of Pharmacy 
College of Dentistry 
School of Religion 
School of Law College of Medicine 
School of Social Work -Summer School 
School of Engineering and Architecture~ 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS — R.0.T.C, — STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT — DEBATING 


261 Teachers ©@ 4,680 Students 
12,329 Alumni @ 26 Buildings 


Registration 
WINTER QUARTER... January 3, 1946 
SPRING QUARTER...March 26, 1946 
SUMMER QUARTER...June 10, 1946—First res 
July 22, 1946—Second 


A Unit of the Bhp Specidlized Train- 
ing Program is established at Howard 
University in Medicine 


For Announcements and permit to Register: 
Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


of Missouri 
Nerth Central Association 

ef Arts and Sciences 

Je@ferson City 

Teacher Training Mechanic Arts 

M Music Bducation 


Physical Education 








Founded 1866 
Oellege 










Administration 


Special Courses for Returning 
Servicemen 


The Seboat WE cc cccctocs ctdauus St. 
The School of Journalism...... oa city 
The Graduate School........... Jefferson City 


The Registrar—Lincoln University 
Jeffersen City, Missouri 


Wilberforce University 


Wilberforce, Ohio 
Incorporated in 1856 . Co-educational 






Accredited by the 
‘North Central Association of Colleges and 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College of Education and Industrial Arts 
University Laboratory High School 

Theological Seminary; R.O.T.C., ESMDT 



















Distinguished for Training in Leadership 


For information write The Registrar 


Earn $50 to $75 Weekiy 
Alter learning the 


AEEX SYSTEM 
of Sclentitie Beouty Culture 
OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


OUR success in life depends upon 
Y indagebaert ave, the her fo Take oa 
en , 80 ) 
portunity, take immediate ad abrenage of k 
COST OF COURSE REASONABLE — SMALL 
DOWN PAYMENT — BALANCE WEEKLY — 
APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


APEX BEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York Chicago Washington Newark 
Richmond Atlantic City Atlanta 
Baltimore Brooklyn 


For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 





modest sum _ sufficient to cover living 
expenses of the twelve months re- 
quired for certification. 





Recent appointments at BUTLER CoL- 
LEGE are the Rev. M. K. Curry, Jr., as 
president and Thomas E. Roberson, as 
dean. President Curry is a graduate of 
Morehouse college. He holds an A.M. 
from Atlanta university and has stud- 
ied at Creighton university and the 


. University of Chicago. Dean Roberson 


is a graduate of Alcorn college and 
holds a master of arts degree from Fisk 
university. He recently received an 
honorable discharge from the armed 
forces, in which he served for three 
years. 


At BENNETT COLLEGE in January 


Marshall Shepard, recorder of deeds, . 


Washington, D. C., and pastor of the 
Mt. Olivet Baptist Tabernacle in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., addressed the students on 
the. problems of modern women. 

On February 12 the college choir 
sang in a nationwide broadcast over the 
network of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. The program originated in 
the studios of WBIG in Greensboro, 
N. C., and was given in tribute to the 
great emancipator, Abraham Lincoln. 

Annual Bennett college home-com- 
ing was held February 22-24, with Mrs. 
Juanita P. Morisey as general chairman 
of the event, 


Seventy-ninth founder’s day anniver- 
sary was celebrated at BARBER-SCOTIA 
COLLEGE on January 27. Principal ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. Mordecai 
Johnson, president of Howard Univer- 
sity. Large numbers of local and out- 
of-town people were in attendance, in- 
cluding alumnae and friends. Alum. 
nae chapters of the college expressed 
new allegiance to the institution and 
pledged help in working toward the 
$50,000- building campaign. 





KNOXVILLE COLLEGE Art Centre is of- 
fering a $10 prize for the best local 
entry in painting, water color, charcoal 
drawing or work in other pictorial art 
media. The college art exhibit was 
held February 11-25 with a showing of 
twenty-one gelatone reproductions of 
the works of Thomas Benton, Grant 
Woods, Aaron Douglas, and others. 

On January 28 Knoxville college vet- 
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‘Benedict College 


Pioneer Institution of Higher 
Located In me es Cee 
The Heart of State 
e 
The Following Degrees Are Conferred 
A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.D. 


With Majors in English, Chemistry. 
Biology. History, Religion, French and 
Home Economics 


. ? 
PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 
Splendid Opportunities For Intellectual 
Growth and Character Development 
MODERATE EXPENSES 
o 
For Further Information Write 
J. A. Bacoats, President 


Columbia 13, South Carolina 





TEXAS COLLEGE 


An Accredited Liberal Arts College, offering 
courses. leading to the Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science 


Has Senior College Ratin: 5 State De- 
partment of ee ting is rated by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

Purpose: To provide a stimulating Intel- 
lectual and Social Environment for Devel- 
opment of women for 
Effective Leadership and Service in the 
Important Pursuits a Life. 


Offers: A eee Environment for Char- 
acter-Development. A Highly Trained Fac- 
ulty and Excellent Equipment and Standard 
Facilities. 


Accommodations: Dormitory accommodations 

available for a Limited Number ~ Students. 

For General Information Address: s 
The Registrar 


TEXAS COLLEGE TYLER, TEXAS 


C ranmmenaranercacniainarey 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 


DIVISIONS 

Regular—College of Liberal Arts. Co- 
educational. Full-time study on the 
campus. 

Evening—Courses leading to degree of- 
fered in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 

Summer—A six-week Summer School 

Session. Special courses for public 

school teachers. 


All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. For 
detailed information write or call the Reg- 
istrar. Telephone: HAmilton 0756. 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Schools of Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Nurse Training 
For information write 


The Registrar, Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee 





TALLADEGA COLLEGE 


“Democracy in Action” 
TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 


A Liberal Arts College of Highest 
Standards Accredited by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools and the Association 
of American Universities. 


——_e——- 
Dr. Adam D. Beittel, President 
Miss Julian L. Scott, Registrar 


Lemoyne College e 


1870 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


“Our whole curriculum is community-cen- 
tered” is the philosophy of this institution. 
Our experimental curriculum provides a high 
degree of individual attention to the student’s 

individual problems; a “bloc plan” of study 
instead of the usual concurrent program of 
varied subjects, and an extensive use of visual 
teaching aids. A class A college granting the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare 


ung men 
to enter the fields of religion, medicine, den- 


For further information address 
THE REGISTRAR 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Member of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work 


Courses lead to Master of Social Work degree 
@pecial Courses in Social Work with Veterans 


HAS RECORD OF PLACING GRADUATES THROUGH- 

OUT THE NATION IN POSITIONS AS medical social 

workers, psychiatric social workers, case workers 

in Red Cross ters and various executive and 

administrative work with case work, child welfare, 

=e work =< 2 Soesneniay organization agencies 
social work field. 


DEMAND GREATLY INCREASED FOR SOCIAL 
WORK IN POST WAR WORLD 


Forrester B. Washington, 


247 Henry Street, S W Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Master Degree 
School of Library Service 


Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 


For Bulletin, Address THE REGISTRAR 


erans wired Kenneth D. McKellar, 
president of the Senate, petitioning him 

“to use every possible means to the end 
of making FEPC a permanent commit- 
tee.” 


ALABAMA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
was second-place winner in a bond- 
selling campaign sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Deans and Regis- 
trars during the eighth Victory Bond 
campaign. Guest speaker at the pro- 
gram commemorating the event was 
William Pickens of the U. S. Treasury 
Department. 

One hundred students were listed on 
the honor roll for the fall quarter. 
Highest honors went to Miss Annie 
Wilkerson, a senior from Bessemer, Ala- 
bama. 

Forty-sixth founder’s day address was 


"delivered by Wiley A. Hall of the class 


of 14, executive secretary of the Rich- 
mond, Va., Urban League. 

Among those recently presented at 
the college are Ferdinand L. Rousseve 
of Xavier; Bruce Thomas, war corre- 
spondent; Nelson Sabin, distinguished 
baritone; and Mrs. Arnetta G. Wallace. 
Religious emphasis week was observed 
at the college January 20-23 with a ser- 
ies of services conducted by Dr. George 
Kelsey, dean of the School of Religion 
at Morehouse. 

Dr. H. Council Trenholm, president 
of State and director of educational ac- 
tivities of the Alpha Phi Alpha frater- 
nty, has announced that the Alphas 
will observe education and citizen week 
April 8-14. The fraternity is offering 
scholarship and fellowship assistance 
to its members in the amount of $1350. 


Preacher and lecturer at the winter 
ministers’ institute at FLORIDA NORMAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE was Dr. Wil- 
liam Holmes Borders, pastor of the 
Wheat Street Baptist church, Atlanta, 
Ga. Consultant preacher and lecturer 
was Dr. Harry V. Richardson, chaplain 
of Tuskegee Institute. 

Dean W. C. Cogdell announces a 
broadening of the college program for 
the second semester in order to meet 
the needs of returning GIs. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY announces ac- 
quisition of the Henry P. Slaughter col- 
lection of Negroana. The collection 
contains approximately 10,000 items 
consisting of more than 6,500 books 
and pamphlets, 70 folders of clippings, 
157 portraits, 400 letters, 64 prints, 217 
pieces of sheet music, 125 famous sig- 
natures, and hundreds of copies of 
newspapers, monographs and maga- 


The Cimerican Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


1800 White’s Creek Pike 
Nashville, Tennessee 
RALPH W. RILEY, President 
e 
Capable Faculty 
Summer School 
Extension Courses 
Healthful Climate 
Courses offered leading to degree of: 
BACHELOR OF THEOLOGY 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 
MASTER OF ARTS IN THEOLOGY 
For information address the Registrar 
e 
Under the Auspices of 


| The National Baptist Convention, Inc., 


U.S.A., and The Southern Baptist 


Conyention, U.S.A. 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


1886 * FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY °¢ 1945 
CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASS A COLLEGE 
Degrees offered in 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 


Winter Quarter Begins Spring Quarter Begins 
January 5, 1945 March 20, 1945 


For information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


DOWNINGTOWN 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Downingtown, Pennsylvania 


A State-Aided Boarding School with 
Grades Eight To Twelve 
An Accredited High School Course 
Vocational Courses for Boys and Girls 
Health-Building and Character Training 
Activities 


For information write 


J. H. N. Waring, Jr., Principal 
Telephone, Downingtown 335 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE 16, TENNESSEE 


High in foothills of Great Smokies 
“Where many enter to learn, 
and depart to serve” 
1945-46 Schedule 
Fall Term September 18, 1945 
Winter Term January 2, 1946 
Spring Term Begins March 21, 1946 
e 
COURSES 
Art and Sciences, Homemaking, School of 
Music, E.S.M.W.T., Pre-Medical, Pre-Theo- 
logical and Pre-Legal, Teacher Training 
For Information write 
WM. LLOYD IMES, President 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE CRISIS 
$1.50 A Year 
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STORER COLLEGE 


Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 
Seventy-eighth Year 
A four-year co-educational . rich 
in historic tradition and surroun of 
natural beauty — sixty-five 
miles northwest from the Nation's Capital. 
EDUCATION WITH A SENSE 


OF DIRECTION 
Courses leading to the Bachelor’s De- 
gree in: 
Liberal Arts and Science cial 
Teacher Training Subjects 
Home Economics Rolinisa 
FOR INFORMATION, Write: 
RICHARD I. McKINNEY, President 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution of High Rating 
2 UNITS 

of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 


Highly Trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


Por information write 
H. L. McCrory ... . . President 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class A College with a graduate 
School of Religion. Courses leading to 
Bachelor’s degrees in the liberal arts and 
sciences, religion, education, and religious 
education. 


Seminary offering degree of B.D. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information address the President or 
the Dean of the College, Va. Union 
- University, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
is a fully accredited member ef the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
PROFESSIONAL ay offered : 
1—Elementary Educa 
(Primers Or Grades 2B) .ccccccncece B.S. Degree 


3—Home 


Economics 
(lementery and High School)....B.8. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts 


(Elementary and High School)....B.8. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 


Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required fer admission 


Por further information and catalog write to 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


82 LANE COLLEGE 1% 


Jackson, Tennessee 


Por catalog, and other information write: 
Acting President P. R. Shy or The Registrar. 


The Crisis is now located in the 
WENDELL WILLKIE MEMORIAL BUILDING 


20 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


zines. Numerous first editions by well- 
known Negro writers are also in the col- 
lection. 

Mr. Slaughter, who resides in Wash- 
ington, D. C., gathered his material 
over a period of forty years. He is a 
graduate of Livingstone college and 
Howard and worked for a number of 
years in the government printing office 
in Washington. 

Eleven cash purchase awards, total- 
ling $1,400 are being offered by the 
university for the best paintings, sculp- 
ture and prints entered in its fifth an- 
nual point of the works of Negro 
artists, to open on the university cam- 
pus March g1. The highest award, 
$300, will be for the best portrait or 
figure painting in oil. 

Mrs. Annie Lou McPheeters of At- 
lanta has been appointed an instructor 
in the Public Dh of the Atlanta 


University School of Library Service. 
(Continued on page 91) 


LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 


College and University Council of Penna. 
American Medical Society and Associa- 


tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 


For complete information write 
REGISTRAR 


Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penna. 


A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
For Catalog and Information Write 
Director of Admissions 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
Box 1589H Greensboro, N. C. 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, dr. & Co. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 


CLARK COLLEGE 
: ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
A coeducational college of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences, granting the Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of 
Science in Home Economics 


A college with a completely. new 
cal plant, unusually comfortable Sew pigel 


tiful boarding facilities, and modern equi 
ment for a high grade of academic ‘work 
For over seventy-five years 

College has offered superior ee 
advantages to Negro Youth. 


James P. Brawley, President 


Jefferson Beauty School 


Learn Beauty Culture and Become Independent 
e 


Beauty Culture Taught in all Its Branches 
Efficient Teachers, Short or Brush-Up Courses 
Students Prepared for any State Examination 


Especially North and South Carolina 
168 W. BLACK ST, Phone 9105 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


e 
For further Information write the President: 
Mrs. Freddie I. Gathings 


GAMMON | 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


and other Christian Workers 
2 


COURSES OF STUDY 
1. Sheen eating te the. tramps at Rene 


of Divinity, and open to college grad- 
uates. 


2. Those leading to the degree of Master of 
Ed , and open to women 


3. 


Service, 
of Missions es 
for men and women L Perteaes 
in the Foreign Missionary Field. 
* 


For further information write: 
PRESIDENT J..W. HAYWOOD 


Gammon Theological Seminary 
9 McDonough Boulevard, S. E. Atlanta, Georgia 


TUSKEGEE INST INSTITUTE 


COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
*OUeATON. ~ coms MMERCIAL DIETETICS 


ATION ee Ae INDUSTRIES 
ME Seen PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


RT RMBAny MEDICINE 
Certificates ae in Commercial Dietetics, and 
Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rebabilitatien 
for Veterans 

Sratnate Oeete «re PT: aims teeceer mane 
June 4, 1945 Beptember 10, 

F. D. PATTERSON, President 

Address: 


for Information THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE ALABAMA 
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Editorials 


Sham Battle 


HREE days before Lincoln’s Birth- 

day the Senate of the United States 
pushed the bill for a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission off the calendar 
by refusing to vote for cloture to shut 
off the filibuster. Then the Republican 
members hurried to various parts of the 
country to deliver speeches at Lincoln 
day dinners, pointing out the glories of 
the Republican party. 

Mr. Hoover spoke in New York and 
did not mention FEPC or the Negro. 
Mr. Stassen spoke in Boston and like- 
wise found other items to discuss. Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft spoke in Kansas 
City and passed up FEPC and the Ne- 
gro. Senator Wallace H. White of 
Maine, Republican leader in the Sen- 
ate, is not recorded as having spoken 
anywhere, but he did not have to do so. 
He said his piece on FEPC just before 
it was killed, declaring he was against 
it because it was unconstitutional any- 
way and would stir up more prejudice 
than it would cure. One would never 
suspect, from these speeches, that the 
Republican party promised in its 1944 
platform to enact FEPC legislation. 

It does not take very keen insight, 
and no “inside” information to arrive 
at the conclusion that the “battle” over 
FEPC from January 17 through Febru- 
ary g, except on the part of a few sen- 
ators of both parties, was pretty much 
of a sham battle. —The Democrats have 
little cause for boasting over their part 
in the fiasco. 

Obviously both the. Democrats and 
the Republicans in this election year 
were striving to make a record without 
actually passing this bill or any similar 
to it. Senator Dennis Chavez of New 
Mexico carried the brunt of the fight 
and, in our opinion,- was sincere every 
step of the way. The other cheerful 
news is that 48 votes were secured for 
cloture, a record number. 

The fight for FEPC is just beginning. 
The next step is to secure the 218 sig- 
natures on Discharge Petition No. 4 in 
the House and bring the bill out of 
committee for a vote. The bill can be 
passed in the House if it gets to the 
floor, for House rules do not permit a 
filibuster—and every member of the 
House is up for election next fall. If 
the political shenanigans continue, the 
voters will understand what to do in 
November. 


The Right to Work 


oa history-making decision 
in the continuing fight of the Ne- 
gro to secure and hold employment 


was rendered last month by the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court, in an opinion 
written by Chief Justice Phil Gibson. 

Wilbert Williams, a shipyard worker, 
had sued for an injunction to restrain 
the International Brotherhood of Boil- 
ermakers from interfering with his em- 
ployment and that of 2,000 Negro fel- 
low workers because they were not 
members of the union. The Boiler- 
makers had a closed shop contract with 
certain shipyards. The local union 
barred Negroes from membership, but 
permitted their employment in the 
shipyards. However, after employment, 
the Negroes were directed to pay dues 
into a Jim Crow auxiliary union which 
did not give them the same protection 
as that given workers in the regular 
union. The Negro workers refused to 
pay dues into the auxiliary, declaring 
they were the victims of discrimina- 
tion, The Boilermakers then sought to 
have them fired from their jobs. The 
Negroes went to court, losing in the 
lower tribunal, but winning in the su- 
preme court. 


One of the great obstacles which Ne- 


gro workers have had to face in certain 
craft unions has been the auxiliary Jim 
Crow local which had no power and 
was completely at the mercy of the 
white parent local. The California Su- 
preme Court, respected throughout the 
land for its opinions in labor cases, has 
opened the door a little wider to Ne- 
gro workers seeking equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity. 


William Allan Neilson 


7 NAACP, the Negro generally, 
and the nation at large lost a stal- 
wart citizen in the death last month of 
Dr. William Allan Neilson, 'president- 
emeritus of Smith College. Dr. Neil- 
son was known literally to millions as 
a scholar and a crusader. His long serv- 
ice at Smith and his devotion to a prac- 
tical and working democracy marked 
him as one of the country’s great men. 
His kindliness, wit, and love of man- 
kind won the affection of all who were 
privileged to know him. 


After retiring from the active presi- 
dency, Dr. Neilson gave more time and 
attention to his position as a member 
of the board of -directors of the 
NAACP, along with other causes in 
which he was interested. The Com- 
mittee of 100, of which he was the 
chairman, raised more than $100,000 to 
support the legal work of the NAACP. 
His passion for the democratic process, 
for the America which had to be, was 


such that mere attendance at board 
meetings was not enough for him. He 
was to be found in the forefront of the 
battle not only for the rights of the 
Negro, but for those of all Americans 
who were denied their full opportu- 
nities in the nation, and for all prin- 
ciples which would strengthen and ex- 
pand the American ideal itself. 


Murder 


ees FERGUSON of Freeport, 
L. L., N. Y. served his term in the 
Army of the United States and then 
re-enlisted for further service, but he 
never got to his assignment because he 
was shot down—not by the Japanese or 
the Germans—but by Patrolman Joseph 
Romeika of the Freeport police force. 
Killed at the same time was Alphonse 
Ferguson, his brother. Wounded at the 
same time by the fast-shooting Romeika 
was Joseph, another brother, who was 
in the uniform of the United States 
Navy. Richard, a fourth brother, re 
cently discharged from the Army and 
still in uniform, escaped the Romeika 
hail of lead. 

After an examination of the various 
stories of this tragic incident which 
took place just after midnight on the 
morning of February 5, it is difficult 
to classify this double killing as any- 
thing but murder. 

Romeika claims Charles engaged ina 
harsh exchange of words with him. 
Charles was then kicked in the groin 
and the policeman drew his gun, sie 
the four brothers up against a wall, 
together with another colored man, 
Herman Crummell, whose only “crime” 
was that he happened to be passing 
along the street at the moment. The 
five men had their hands over their 
heads. Romeika claims Charles reached 
for his hip pocket, whereupon the po 
liceman shot him dead, fatally wounded 
Alphonse, and wounded Joseph in the 
shoulder. 

The brothers were residents of Free- 
port. Three of them were in uniform. 
They had been celebrating their re 
union and the re-enlistment of Charles. 
They may have been boisterous and 
quite likely argumentative, but every 
policeman is familiar with boisterous, 
celebrating soldiers and sailors. These 
men were not lawbreakers and appat 
ently their great offense was the argu 
ment Charles offered Romeika. Why 
would a policeman pull his gun in 4 
mere argument? ; 

This is the type of police action 
which creates the tensions that lead t@ 
riots. 
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FEPC: 


I was Thursday, January 17, in the 
I Senate of the United States of Amer- 

ica. The Chaplain Rev. Frederick 
Brown Harris, D.D., had already offered 
his prayer, the attendance had been 
noted, the Journal approved, and the 
bored senators were sitting back wait- 
ing for President Truman's message on 
the state of the union. Under Senate 
rules this was the period reserved for 
the introduction of bills, petitions, and 
memorials, during which debate is 
barred. Up rose Senator Dennis N. 
Chavez (D., New Mexico) to move that 
the “Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 101, Calendar No. 
286.” 

The Record continues: 

THe PresipING OFFICER. ‘The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

Tue Curer CLerk. A bill (S. 101) 
to prohibit discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry. : 

Mr. Wuite. [Wallace White, R., of 
Maine] Mr. President, do I understand 
correctly that the Senator moves that 
the bill be now considered by the Sen- 
ate? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. 
correct. 

Mr. Hitt. | have not discussed the 
matter with the Senator, but I under- 
stand he would perhaps address him- 
self to the subject today but would not 
make the motion today. Am I in error 
in that understanding? 

Mr. CHAvEz. The Senator is in error 
and I have made the motion. 

Mr. La FOLLETTE. Mr. President, | 
rise to a point of order. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tor will state it. 

Mr. La Foutette. I make the potnt 
of order that the motion having been 
made prior to 2 o’clock and after the 
conclusion of the morning business it is 
not debatable. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. Wuire. I make the point that 
there is not a quorum present. 

At this point the presiding officer 
asked the clerk. to call the roll. Sixty-six 
senators answered to their names; hence 
4 quorum was present. 

_THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Chavez] that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 101, to pro- 


I do. The Senator is 


The Sena- 








Its Feekless 





This article consists mainly of 
excerpts from the Congression- 
al Record, the official proceed- 
ings of the U. S. Congress. 
These quotations cover the per- 
iod January 17-February 7, 
' 1946, Though Congress and the 
nation were faced with such 
momentous issues as strikes, in- 
flation, world famine, and the 
President’s reconversion pro- 
gram, the Senate spent twenty 
days “trying to take advantage 
of the Lord’s prayer” 


hibit discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry. 

Mr. CuAvez. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

“The yeas and nays were ordered, 
and the Chief Clerk called the roll. The 
result was announced—yeas 49, nays 
17." Since Senator Chavez's motion 
was agreed to, the Senate proceeded to 
consider. S. 101. 

Then Senator Walter George of 
Georgia got the floor. ‘““When the Sen- 
ate met on Monday,” he peevishly ex- 
plained, ‘the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. Barkley] asked that nothing 
be done until the President’s message 
was submitted. Many of us were labor- 
ing under the definite impression, in- 
duced by the action taken at that time, 
that no controversial matter of any 
kind would be brought up at this 
time.” 

The Record gives the following col- 
loquy on Senator George’s “definite im- 
pression”’: 

Mr. Morse. .. . The Congressional 
Record will show that on the last day 
of the last session the junior senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Ball], the junior 
senator from New Jersey [Mr. Smith}, 
the junior senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and the senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Chavez] . . . served notice 
on the Senate that the beginning of the 
next session we would call for action on 
the FEPC bill. 

Mr. CHAvez. That is correct. . . 

Mr. Morse. I am sure the Senator 
will agree that there is no basis for 
criticism of the so-called strategy used 
today by the proponents of FEPC on 
the ground that anyone in the Senate 








Friends 


has been taken by surprise today. . . 


Bill Could Be Passed 


At this juncture Senator John H. 
Overton (D., La.) voices the real reason 
why the southern bloc does not want 
S. 101 considered. 

“I think the Senator knows, as I 
know,” Overton explains to Senator 
Chavez, “that if the bill were put to a 
vote eae present time by the Senate 
it woul d. But it is not going 
to be heed ancl we have an danene 
tunity of saying what we want to say.” 

Senator John H. Bankhead (D., Ala.) 
also frankly admitted that the aim of 
his southern colleagues was to keep the 
bill from being put to a vote. “But 
all senators know that we on this side 
of the question are required, by the 
threat of action by a powerful majority, 
to hold the floor, at least if we can, 
until we can present to the Senate and 
the country . .. the reasons why this 
bill should not be passed.” 

Southern opposition alone, therefore, 
could not have brought about defeat 
of FEPC. The measure was killed by 
southerners with the aid of northern 
Republicans and Democrats. The sup- 
posed friends of FEPC were either 7 
sent or lukewarm in debate when pres- 
ent. On the afternoon of February 7 
Republican leader Wallace H. White, 


Jr., of Maine, actually praised the fili- 
buster. Immediately regs | this 
speech, Senator Robert A. Taft (R., 


Ohio), who claims he was in favor of 
the bill, was heard to declare that he 
favored the “deal.” Another aspect of 
the “deal” was the setting of the cloture 
vote for 4 p. m. on Saturday, February 
g. Senator Chavez’s daughter was 
scheduled to be married at 1 o'clock on 
this day and the opponents of the bill 
were hoping that Chavez would not be 
present to put up a fight. They were 
also depending on senators being ab- 
sent Saturday afternoon. é 

But before we give verbatim excerpts 
from the speeches of the “friends” of 
FEPC, we want to explain the tech- 
nique of one of the most bizarre fili- 
busters in the history of the U. S. Sen- 
ate. With the exception of a few sin- 
cere senators, the whole proceeding was 
a sham battle between the proponents 
and the opponents of FEPC. 


How the Filibuster Worked 


The southerners were temporarily 
caught off guard when the Senate voted 


74 


to consider S$. 101, but they quickly 
rallied and organized their forces. This 
is what they did. 

When the session opened, the Sen- 
ate’s business was a motion to amend 
the Journal of Thursday in order to in- 
sert the text of the chaplain’s prayer. 

Quoting the Record: 

THE PRESIDING OFFicER (Mr. Hoey 
in the chair). Seventy-eight senators 
have amswered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

Mr. OVERTON. ‘Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a motion and ask that it be 
stated. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion 
will be stated. 

The motion was read by the chief clerk, 
as follows: 

I move to amend the Journal of the Sen- 
ate for Thursday, January 17, 1946, so as to 
include therein in full the prayer delivered 
by the Chaplain of the Senate at the con- 
vening of the Senate on said day, and that 
the Journal clerk be instructed to incorpo- 
rate such prayer in the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings at the proper place. 

Under an earlier McKellar ruling 
this motion was debatable without 
limit and cloture could not be applied 
to it even with a two-thirds vote. Mc- 
Kellar had held that cloture could be 
used only on a bill, and a motion to 
amend the Journal was not a bill. 
Senator Robert A. Taft now met this 
situation by proposing that the Overton 
motion be laid on the table. This 
motion was not debatable and was 
passed by a vote of 48 to 20. 

Upon announcement of this vote sev- 
eral senators clamored for the floor, 
but the presiding officer chose to recog- 
nize Senator Clyde Hoey (D., N. C.). 
Hoey immediately offered a new 
amendment to the Journal requiring 
insertion in the record of the names of 

‘senators who did not answer the first 
quorum call on January 17. 

The filibuster was under way. There- 
after the Senate discussed many things. 
It was appropriate for southern sen- 
ators to discuss the Negro, since he is a 
subject dear to their hearts and the oc- 
casion warranted it. Tydings of Mary- 
land orated on majority rule and the 
right to work. Senator Overton of 
Louisiana raised his voice in praise of 
the “very able Chaplain.” e range 
of the speeches, most of which came 
from the Southerners in the turgid 
rhetoric of the local hustings, was not 
broad. In addition to Negroes, social 
equality (also dear to the heart of all 
Southerners), and northern agitators, 
there were frequent digs at Jews and 
Communists. Frayed larynges were of- 
ten rested by reading into the Record 
such odd items as editorials, letters, 
and personal comments made by op- 
ponents of FEPC. 

FEPC demanded the support of de- 
bate, but its “friends” offered little. 


Strongest statement made by a senator 
in support of cloture, which would 
have forced a vote on the bill, came 
from Senator Alben W. Barkley (D., 
Ky.), who on January 24 explained: 

“I wish to state that I have supported 
this proposed legislation. I supported 
it during the administration of Mr. 
Roosevelt, who inaugurated the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee. I 
supported it in the appropriations 
which were brought forward here for 
its maintenance. I supported it in the 
last session of Congress when the mat- 
ter of appropriations was involved, and 
there was a delay due to the debate 
which took place. I was somewhat in- 
strumental, I think, in bringing about 
the agreement that enabled the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee to go 
forward for the fiscal year ending next 
June go. 

“I favor this legislation. I voted, 
Mr. President, to extend the arm of the 
Federal Government into every home 
in the United States and take from the 
homes and communities every able- 
bodied man available for military serv- 
ice without regard to race, color, creed, 
religion, ancestry, or origin. When we 
passed the draft law subjecting every 
able-bodied man in this country be- 
tween certain ages to compulsory serv- 
ice in behalf of his country, in behalf 
of our institutions, in behalf of our way 
of life and our form of democracy, we 
made no exceptions, we made no ex- 
emptions on account of race or color 
or ancestry. 

“Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned—and I do not assume to speak 
for anyone but myself—so far as I am 
concerned as a Senator from my State 
I do not see how I, having voted to 
subject men to compulsory military 
service in behalf of our institutions in 
wartime, can refuse to vote for the 
same kind of democracy in peace when 
the war has been won. The world is 
now in a chaotic condition. The Pe 
of the world are wondering what, after 
all, is to come out of this great struggle 
in behalf of all the people of the world. 
And especially are we in the United 
States of America wondering what will 
happen to our people.” 


Republican Defection 


Senator Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio) 
contributed nothing to the debate but 
parliamentary guile. Senator Wallace 
H. White, Jr. (R., Maine), floor leader 
of the party that proclaimed support 
of FEPC at Chicago, was against clo- 
ture, a stickler for the pros and cons of 
debate, and father of the brilliant 
apercu that senators could learn more 
about the bill by adding just one hour 
to their sessions. 

On February 7 minority leader Wal- 


The Crisis 


lace White, Jr., of Maine, boldly cham. 
pioned the filibuster. He doubted the 
constitutionality and wisdom of S. 101, 
And he would vote neither for cloture 
nor FEPC. . 


Lesson is Obvious 


Lessons from this sham battle over 
FEPC are obvious. First, the “friends” 
of FEPC, with a few exceptions, put 
up no fight for the measure. And the 
defensive debates were lamed by their 
defection. Secondly, Republican proc 
lamation of support of a permanent 
FEPC at Chicago was simply political 
expediency and a device for snarin 
Negro votes in the pivotal northern an 
western states. The GOP is busy tight 
ening the bolts and tapping the wheels 
of the party machine and lip service 
to FEPC is a part of the equipment. 
This is not a good augury for Negro 
support in the next presidential da 
tion. All the evidence suggests that 
FEPC could have been passed if the 
Republican stalwarts had fought for it. 
And if the Democratic Administration 
had really put on the pressure. 

Termination of the filibuster came 
with the presentation of a petition for 
cloture, signed by forty-eight senators, 
on February 4. However, when put to 
vote on February g the petition lost by 
the narrow margin of eight votes 
Though defeated in the Senate the 
FEPC bill is still on the Senate cal 
endar and will undoubtedly pass when 
it comes up for vote. In the House the 
bill is still in committee. 

In the meantime, the NAACP has in- 
structed its 1,200 branches to use their 
influence to help defeat for re-electién 
those senators who refused to vote for 
cloture, as well as those who wilfully 
absented themselves from the session 
voting on cloture. In the new drive for 
FEPC the Association has invited the 
collaboration of any organization 
“whose purposes are the same as ours.” 

On February 28 the Association 
closely collaborated with the National 
Ceuncil for a Permanent FEPC in a 
gigantic mass meeting held in Madison 
Square Garden, And prior to this 
meeting Walter White had already par 
ticipated in a strategy conference on 
FEPC held in Washington, D. C., Feb 
ruary 22-23. 

Remember that the FEPC bill dis 
placed by the Senate on February 9 
can be called up again during the pres 
ent session whenever sufficient pressure 
is mobilized. Even the Southern . 
position admits this. In the House : 
FEPC bill can be passed as soon as it is 
gotten out of the rules committee by @ 
discharge petition. Write your cot 
gressman to sign Discharge Petition No. 
4- It is still short of the necessary 218 
signatures.—J. W. Ivy 
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Chicago: a City of Covenants 


80 per cent of Chicago was cov- 
ered by race restrictive coven- 
ants. Since that time, the estimate has 
been repeatedly quoted. These facts are 
symbolic: they reflect the ne fre: 
quency: of racial covenants in Chicago 
and the loss of perspective which usu- 
ally typifies discussions of the subject. 
Through the extensive use of racial 
housing covenants, economic and com- 
munity pressures, violence to person 
and property, and neighborhood press- 
ures, Negroes in Chicago are, and have 
been, bottled up in inadequate areas of 
living. This is an indisputable fact. 
In the first place, not 80 per cent of 
Chicago is in or available to residential 
use; a large proportion is in public use 
or devoted to industry and commerce. 
In certain high-cost areas far removed 
from centers of Negro occupancy and 
not subject to change of ownership over 
long periods, it is doubtful if such cov- 
enants are universal. More important, 
however, is the fact that many low- 
rent areas do not have racial covenants. 
Negroes are discouraged from living in 
such areas by less respectable but 
equally effective means. Finally, of 
course, there is vacant land in Chicago, 
and much of it (in unsubdivided areas) 
is not covered by covenants. 

The housing situation confronting 
Negroes in northern and western urban 
centers follows a fairly well established 
pattern, the outstauding features of 
which are apparent in localities into 
which colored people have migrated 
suddenly and extensively. Chicago is 
One such city; it is especially significant 
because there have been two large-scale 
migrations of Negroes in less than thirty 
years, and in the period between these 
wartime migrations the Negro popula- 
tion grew steadily. Even during the 
depression, about 40,000 colored people 
moved to Chicago. 

Although .authorities differ as to the 
exact situation in the pre-World War 
I period, there is almost universal 
agreement that there was no one well- 


\ FEW years ago it was stated that 


. defined Negro ghetto prior to 1910. 


Negroes lived in most sections of the 
city; and many were in neighborhoods 
with whites, although the whites usu- 
ally moved out when an appreciable 
number of Negroes moved in. There 


By Robert C. Weaver 


Restrictive covenants which 
botile Negroes up into black 
ghettos create the type of so- 
cial and economic problems 
described in this article 





Chicago Housing Authority 
The mile-a-minute ultra-modern streamliner 
rushes past mile upon mile of frame houses, 
like this one which greets the Chicago visitor. 


were, however, certain specific commun- 
ities where colored people were not wel- 
come; on the other tg Negroes could 
and did move into new areas, and all 
colored people were not in black belts. 


Growth of the City 


After 1910, the city began to grow 
rapidly. The largest center of Negro 
concentration, the South Side, began to 
expand enormously in a thin strip. A 
few other areas occupied by Negroes 
began to expand, too, but no new areas 
within the city proper were opened to 
colored occupancy. Although prior to 
World War I, over a half of the Ne- 
groes lived in areas less than 50 per 
cent Negro; by 1930, over two-thirds of 
the: colored people were in black belts; 


_today the proportion is probably much 


higher. 

Drake and Cayton estimate that by 
1930, about 75"per cent of the residen- 
tial area of Chicago was covered by rac- 
ial covenants. Densities in the prin- 


cipal black belts were unbelievably 
high; there are go,ooo Negroes living in 


‘a square mile as compared to 20,000 


whites in an adjacent area of the same 
size. The Chicago plan Commission 
(which tends to minimize the housing 
problems of the city) estimated in 1939 
that over 250,000 persons were living in 
4-2 square miles in the main South 
Side Negro areas. The Commission 
observed that such .. . “a density is 
more than is desirable were the area 
occupied entirely by three-story walk- 
up apartments, whereas much of it is 
taken up with smaller structures.” This 
area had an excess population of over 
85,000 persons in 1939. Even if it had 
been built up to the maximum, it 
would still have had about 16,500 too 
many residents. This and other smaller 
ghettos available to Negroes could not 
have accommodated adequately the pre- 
World War II colored population of 
the city. . : 

Over 70,000 additional Be tur 
moved to Chicago after 1939. These 
workers and their families were rele- 
gated principally to the established 
Negro areas—areas which are already 
filled to over-flowing. As in World War 
I, the situation was complicated by the 
cessation of new construction, the lack 
of replacement of worn out buildings, 
and the general housing shortage. It 
was in the sphere of housing, therefore, 
that the most severe and dangerous ra- 
cial tensions developed. 


Negroes slowly moved into new areas. 
Most of the facilities they entered were 
either rundown and unprofitable for 
white occupancy or vacant because ol 
the extreme state of disrepair. But to 
hemmed in colored people who could 
find no place else to live, they were at- 
tractive; Negro tenants were a God-send 
to owners and managers. Rents were, 
of course, all out of pe to the 
“going” rates for such undesirable 
dwellings. 


Whites resisted the entrance of Ne- 
groes into the new areas as they had 
often done in the past. Negroes were 
dis ssed as a result of court orders 
upholding racial covenants; and in one 
instance, white neighbors demolished a 
dwelling purchased by a Negro. In sev- 
seral neighborhoods Negro tenants were 
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terrorized and property was damaged. 
The makings of Chicago’s race riot of 
1919 appeared. Fortunately, however, 
the police were finally alerted, and the 
immediate problem of law enforcement 
was faced. The basic housing dilemma 
of Chicago still remains unsolved. It 
is constantly complicated by the actions 
of property protective and neighbor- 
hood associations which are pressing for 
race restrictive housing covenants. 


The Housing Problem 


The essence of the housing problem 
of Negroes in Chicago and elsewhere 
in the North and West is a lack of 
space and housing facilities. This con- 
dition has arisen because colored people 
no longer have free access to all sections 
of the city. They are limited to well- 
defined and inadequate areas. 

The mass migration of Negroes to 
urban centers in World War II compli- 
cated an already serious problem of 
overcrowding in black belts. The re. 
sulting congestion is reflected in cur- 
rent figures—figures which will become 
much more alarming as discharged vet- 
erans continue to swell the populations 
of our cities. A few comparisons of the 
degree of overcrowdin tween white 
and Negro families will be illustrative. 
In Cincinnati, Ohio, 6.8 per cent of the 
white families were overcrowded in 
1945; for Negroes the percentage was 
15.3 per cent. Comparable figures for 
a few other cities were as follows: 
Cleveland, whites 1.9 per cent; Negroes 
8.7 per cent; and St. Louis, whites 5.1 
ee cent, Negroes 20.2 per cent. In the 
argest urban center for which we have 
current data, Cleveland, Ohio, over- 
crowding among Negroes was almost 
five times as intense as for whites. 

The peculiar intensity of the housing 
problems of Negroes is not due to their 
disproportionately low incomes alone. 
The really distinctive factor underlying 
these problems stems from the fact that, 
among the basic consumér goods, only 
for housing are Negroes traditionally 
excluded from freely-competing in the 
open market. Consequently, not only 
do the majority of Negroes live in low- 
rent substandard housing, but even 
when colored families can afford rents 
which normally assure decent shelter, 
they are often denied it.? 


Restrictive Covenants 


Of all the instruments which effect 
residential segregation, race restrictive 
covenants are the most dangerous.* 
They give legal sanction (until de- 
clared unconstitutional) and the ap- 
pearance of respectability to residential 
segregation. This is a significent psy- 
chological force since racial covenants 


Slums can be abolished. 


are usually most prevalent among the 
middle-and upper-income groups. As a 
result, other groups resort to less for- 
mal, but often more direct means of 
keeping Negroes out. As long as the 
“better people” of Chicago sign ‘restric. 
tions against certain groups and the 
courts enforce such agreements, other 
elements will take steps to keep Negroes 
out of their neighborhoods, too. 


Closely associated with this psycho- 
logical factor are the economic results 
of racial covenants and the residential 
segregation they facilitate. The most 
important of these is the limitation of 
the supply of housing available to Ne- 
groes in Chicago on all income levels. 
The white population has developed 
deep-rooted interests in all neighbor- 
hoods not already occupied by Negroes. 
Even vacant land is given color status. 
Consequently, when economic and gov- 
ernmental pressures provided funds 
and priorities for public and private 
housing for Negroes during the war, 
there was opposition to such construc- 
tion on any and all sites outside the es- 
tablished ghettos. These black belts, 
already over-populated, offered no de- 
sirable large sites for new construction. 


Negroes have been and are exposed 
to economic exploitation in their quest 
for shelter in 
owners and race restrictive covenant 
manipulators are two sides of the same 
coin. Both develop vested interests in 
maintaining the black belt. One reaps 
large returns by encouraging a limited 


hicago. Slum property “ 


Chicago Housing Authority F 


we 


The Ida B. Wells Housing Project, part of which is shown here, 
is located on a site which was formerly occupied by the worst type of slums. 
occupants, who have been in it for several years, came out of such slums. 


Its present 


supply of housing for Negroes; the 
other sells a false sense of protection to 
white occupants of surrounding neigh- 

borhoods. 


Negroes in Chicago have gone into 
new areas. Their movement, however, 
has followed a pattern of gradual ac 
cretions to existing areas of occupancy. 
This has occurred without regard to the 
type of housing involved. Race restric- 
tive covenants have not prevented and 
cannot prevent the expansion of living 
space for the mounting Negro popula- 
tion. In 1937, for example, colored peo- 
ple entered the Washington Park sub- 
division at a time when it was claimed 
that g5 per cent of the frontage was 
covered by racial covenants. In this and 
other instances, such covenants delayed 
the ultimate expansion of the black 
belt and created unyielding determina 
tion on the part of white occupants to 
keep Negroes out. But there was @ 
final break-through. 


Since the supply of housing and va- 
cant land available to Negroes has 
never equaled or approached the need 
in the last 25 years, the result is a per- 
petuation of overcrowding. And the 
fact that many of the dwellings in- 
volved are usually ill-adapted to the 
family needs and rent-paying abilities 
of low-income families leads inevitably 
to doubling-up and physical deteriora- 
tion. Residential segregation becomes 
contagious and spreads to other areas— 
areas into which low-income families 
would normally move. 





IN CHICAGO’S BLIGHTED AREAS 
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Chicago Housing Authority 
The Ellis Building, 3100 S$. Ellis Avenue, is an eight-story watk-up, containing 65 apartments, and housing nearly 200 families—about 800 


in- Persons. The picture at top, right, is fairly typical of the interiors of slum dwellings. Notice that despite the bad physical conditions and 


to the 
abilities 


inadequate utilities, such as the stove, the family has enough interest and means to purchase a washing machine, which is shown in the 

photograph. The two pictures at bottom left are of the same building—the exterior and the interior. The exterior is rather attractive and 

when contrasted with the interior gives a pretty good idea of what overcrowding will do to a building. The building at the right, bottom, 
is a fairly typical slum structure. 
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Drake and Cayton, in Black Metrop- 
olis, have graphically described the so- 
cial ills of residential segregation in 
Chicago. Deterioration of physical fa- 
cilities is the most obvious. Physical 
deterioration is caused by economic and 
not racial factors. It occurs whenever 
and with whomever overcrowding is 

revalent. But overcrowding, regard- 
ess of its cause, brings a decline in 
neighborhood standards and an inevit- 
able inadequacy of neighborhood serv- 
ices such as street repair, garbage and 
trash removal, police and fire protec- 
tion. The city also loses heavily 
through decreased tax revenues, be- 
cause records prove that the slum areas 
do not pay their share of taxes. 


Segregation Spreads 


Residential segregation in Chicago 
has caused segregation in schools, rec- 
reational facilities and other public 
services. This has occurred because 
when groups are herded together in a 
given area, they are generally confined 
to the use of public facilities located in 
that area. At the same time, residents 
in other parts of the city come to think 
of public facilities which serve them as 
restricted facilities. This was graphic- 
ally illustrated in the summer of 1945 
when the Hyde Park Herald, a leading 
instrument of the proponents of race 
restrictive housing covenants in Chi- 
cago, erroneuosly claimed that the 
beaches on the lake front of the city 
were “white” and “Negro” beaches. 

As long as Negroes are relegated and 
confined to a physically undesirable 
area in Chicago (and any overcrowded 
neighborhood inevitably becomes phys- 
ically unattractive), they are associated 
with blight. The occupants of the black 
belt are all believed to be undesirable 
(as, indeed, some are as a result of the 
conditions imposed on them), and their 
perpetual and universal banishment to 
the ghetto is defended on the basis of 
imputed racial characteristics. 


Since the very existence of segrega- 
tion results in diminished intergroup 
contact, prejudiced attitudes grow 
stronger, and segregation gains increas- 
ing popular acceptance. Any proposal 
to encourage normal intergroup asso- 
ciations is automatically opposed. An 
illustration from the schools will sup- 

rt this observation. Overcrowded 

ousing in Chicago’s South Side has 
created overcrowded schools. One of 
these, Englewood High School, is lo- 
cated in an area where the population 
has shifted in racial composition and 
the whites have constantly opposed the 
further expansion of Negroes. High 
school children reflected the attitudes 
of their parents and resorted to direct 
action. There were scores of racial “‘in- 


cidents.” Finally, the white students 
struck in protest against the increasing 
proportion of Negroes in the school. 

Chicago has long participated in the 
fight against race restrictive housing 
covenants. In the past, this campaign 
has been centered in two fields, court 
action and pressure for anti-racial cove- 
nant legislation. During the last few 
years, it has been expanded to include 
an extension of legal action, continuing 
pressure for legislation, a wide-spread 
public relations campaign, and pro- 
posals for economic and community ac- 
tion. 

The well-known Lee versus Hans- 
berry case, which the NAACP carried 


. to the Supreme Court, symbolized the 


legal fight. While it was instrumental 
in securing the right of colored peeule 
to move into the Washington Park dis 
trict, it did not touch upon the consti- 
tutionality of race restrictive housing 
covenants. It did, however, contribute 
to a growing amount of litigation which 
is weakening specific covenants in spe- 
cific areas where neighborhoods are 
changing. Individuals and lawyers in 
Chicago have a score of cases pending, 
and the Chicago Branch of the NAACP 
is seeking $50,000 to continue the legal 
fight. Significantly, the recent NAACP 
Legal Committee’s conference on meth- 
ods of attacking restrictive covenants 
was held in Chicago. 

Bills have been introduced in: the Il- 
linois State Legislature banning racial 
covenants. I am advised that such leg- 
islation would, if passed, outlaw future 
covenants and prohibit the renewal of 
existing ones when they expire. While 
there is little likelihood that the legis- 
lation will be passed in the near future, 
agitation for it is extremely important. 
The hearings and debates on such bills 
do much to bring the cost of racial cove- 
nants to the attention of all groups in 
Chicago. Consequently, the fight for 


anti-racial covenant legislation is an‘ 


important part of the strategy to 
weaken and abolish the instrument. 


Condemnation of Covenants 


Racial covenants have recently been 
condemned by local organizations 
which formerly would have considered 
them too controversial to discuss 
openly. In 1944, for example, the 
Mayor’s Committee on Race Relations 
unanimously condemned racial cove- 
nants and went on record to “continue 
to work earnestly with other effective 
agencies to rid the city of arbitrary re- 
strictions on the living space of any 
group.” Subsequently, the Metropolitan 
Housing Council, whose mem hip 
includes a good representation of real 
estate and mor officials, passed a 
resolution condemning racial cove- 


The Crisis 


nants; the National Public Housing 
Conference of Chicago passed an un- 
equivocable resolution to the same ef- 
fect. 


These and other frontal attacks upon 
racial covenants caused their propon- 
ents to strike back. Significanth , how- 
ever, they seemed a little less sure of 
themselves than previously, and the 
leading champion of residential segre- 
gation, became so intemperate in his 
statements that many disinterested 
whites were antagonized. 


Negro newspapers, of course, have 
long attacked covenants. Perhaps the 
most telling campaign was in the last 
mayorality election when the principal 
factor in weaning the Negro from the 
Republican candidate was the Chicago 


" Defender’s revelation that he had signed 


a race restrictive housing covenant—a 
fact that was vividly brought to the 
South Side’s attention by the reproduc. 
tion of the covenant on the front 

of the city edition. The Chicago Sun 
has, on occasions, editorialized on the 
subject, and most of the Chicago daily 
papers have reported the action of citi- 
zens’ groups Opposing racial covenants. 

Pamphlets attacking racial covenants 
have been issued and widely distri- 
buted by the Chicago Urban League, 
the Chicago NAACP, and the Commit- 
tee on Racial and Religious Equality. 
The Mayor’s Committee on Race Rela- 
tions and the Council Against Racial 
and Religious Discrimination have re- 
peatedly discussed and opposed racial 
covenants. 

The American Council on Race Re- 
lations has constantly stressed the fact 
that there can be no rational approach 
to the housing problems of minorities 
within the framework of residential seg- 
regation. As an agency serving many 
communities, it has repeatedly urged 
the abolition of racial covenants, and it 
has developed suggestions as to method. 
The NAACP Conference on covenants 
was held in its offices, and the Council 
assembled seven outstanding Negro or- 
ganizations in order to secure agree 
ment on a Pes for meeting the 
housing needs of colored people. In 
December, 1945 the CIO published the 
resulting basic guide for collective ac 
tion. In addition to the legal, legis 
lative and re relations approaches, 
the Council has proposed the substitu- 
tion of occupancy standards for race re 
strictive covenants. It has stressed that 
“the solution of the housing problem 
of minorities and the way to remove 
fear of their ‘invasion’ into new neigh 
borhoods is to provide more space and 
facilities.” The Council has issued many 
analyses of racial covenants, and it has 
distributed 20,000 copies of its pam- 
phiet, “Hemmed In.” 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Imperialism Returns to Asia 


¢¢ PAPANESE imperialism is dead. 

Long live imperialism!” seems to 

be the verdict of the United 
Nations, particularly the big two, Bri- 
tain and the United States, on the 
political conditions in South East Asia. 
The British, the French, the Dutch, 
and yes, even the Americans are trying 
their best to restore the status quo of 
September 1939 and December 1942— 
the very status quo that led to the 
bloody, costly global holocaust just 
over. 

When Japan unleashed her mechan- 
ized forces from Manila to Pearl Har- 
bor, colonial Asia was a kind of private 
preserve of the European imperialists 
and monopolistic capitalists. In a few 
months, the entire region all the way 
from Burma, Thailand, Malaya, Indo- 
China, and Indonesia to the Philippines 
passed under Japanese tutelage in a: 
series of swift and strategic blows. The 
United Nations paused aghast for a 
while, pondered deeply, and then took 
stock of the cause that had led to the 
rapid Japanese conquest of the entire 
colonial and semi-colonial areas with 
the single exception of India. 

The reasons were simple and clear. 
A general of the United Nations re- 
treated from Burma into India, after 
the fall of Rangoon, and explained the 
loss of Burma thus: “Ten percent of 


the Burmese were pro-British, another | 


ten percent were pro-Japanese, the rest 
were just indifferent as to who their 
bosses were.” It took the fall of Burma, 
after nearly two centuries of British 
rule, to teach us that the Asiatics were 
ruled, nay exploited, not for the bene- 
fit of the Asiatic peoples, but for the 
benefit of European investment capital. 
The sixteen million Burmese, at any 
rate, did not sufficiently realize the 
benefits of British democracy to throw 
in their lot with the British against the 
Japanese. Not a single Burman seemed 
to be sorry that the British were kicked 
out. To these pe who worked from 
dawn to dusk fo 
a day, it mattered little who were the 
rulers. As far as their happiness went, 
they argued, they could not be worse off 
and so they accepted the Japanese, “the 
Devil they didn’t know in the place of 
the British Devil they did know—” as 
the then Burmese premier, Mr. U. Saw 
put it. 


r less than fifteen cents , 


By S. Chandrasekhar 


World War Il stirred up the 

Asiatics, and Western Imperial- 

ism which would now have them 

content themselves with the sta- 

tus quo ante bellum is asking 
the impossible 


European Bosses Mediocre 


Apart from the economic reason that 
Asia was ruled by the little Western 
European countries for their sole bene- 
fit by exploiting the region’s rich raw 
materials and the cheap, docile, native 
labor, there was a deeper psychological 
reason. It was racial prejudice, the 
white man’s divinely ordained burden. 
There is as much ethnic-cultural simi- 


larity between the European and the - 


Asiatic as there is between the New 
Yorker and the Eskimo. The majority 
of the white men who bossed over these 


Civilians jam the streets in Bombay, India, tq welcome Jawaharlal Nehru (t 
, at the time of his release from prison by order of Lord Wavell. 
leaders asked for freedom and were jailed. Nehru was imprisoned in 1942. 


Indian nati 


regions politically, economically and 
otherwise, would have been classed as 
utter mediocrities in their own home 
countries or in any free competitive so- 
ciety of the West. They wére at least 
two centuries behind their times. The 
least intelligent and the most mediocre, 
who could not make both ends meet in 
Europe, who huddled in two-and-a-half 
room apartments, and walked to their 
grocery stores, became in Asia big bosses 
in spacious bungalows with an army of 
servants, The meanest Portuguese, 
Dutchman, Frenchman or Britisher be- 
came a Sahib while the ablest and the 
most gifted Asiatic national was just a 
native—a good English word no doubt 
—but psychologically someone to look 
down upon. The reason was simple. 
They were the herrenvolk, for were they 
not pale and colorless? The Asiatic 
was colorful, colored, pigmented. 

It is no wonder that Japan capital- 
ized on her essentially ethnic slogan, 
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INDONESIAN CABINET AND ASIAN LEADERS 





Acme 


The Indonesian president, Achmed Soekarno, front row center in uniform, poses with his cabinet in front of his house in Batavia where 

he leads the fight against restoration of Netherlands rule in the East Indies. Left -to right: Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, British governor 

of Burma. Upon the downfall of Burma he retreated into India and set up a little exile government. Cambridge-educated ex-Congress 

president Subhas Chandra Bose, wrongly accused by the British of being a quisling, founder of the Indian National Army. U. Saw was at one 

time premier of Burma. After a visit to the United States and Britain he was arrested by the British in Cairo, Egypt. Nothing further has 
been heard of him. 
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“Asia for the Asiatics.” Somie Asiatic 
leaders, like India’s able Cambridge- 
educated ex-Congress president, Subhas 
Chandra Bose (he recently died in a 
Japanese plane crash), who was no 
quisling, and whose sensitive soul could 
not bear the British racial arrogance, 
sympathized intellectually with Japan 
and walked over to the other side when 
the opportunity presented itself. When 
the Japanese made the British pull rick- 
shaws in Burma or dig ditches in Mal- 
aya, the Asiatics had a long awaited 
laugh and looked on with a vicarious 
vengeance. Colonial Asiatic sympathies, 
by and large, were on the Japanese 
side; and, to them, for very good rea- 
sons. But there were some of us, a 
minority no doubt, who thought they 
understood, (how mistaken we were!) 


the ideological reasons for the war and. 
sided with the Allies, hoping that there’ 


was a vital difference between the Euro- 
pean Allies and Japan. 


The basic reason for Asia’s cry for 
freedom is economic. If I may general- 
ize, Asia as a whole—India, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Malaya, Indonesia and Indo China 
—has suffered under a dual economy 
ever since the Europeans fought their 
way to political power two to three cen- 
turies ago. There was a native agri- 
cultural economy and a colonial large 
scale economy. The former, covering 
eighty percent of Asia’s land area, con- 
sisted of growing rice and some subsidi- 
ary crops for local consumption. The 
large scale economy consisted of scien- 
tific and thorough exploitation of rub- 
ber, sugar, iron, petroleum, tin for for- 
eign consumption, financed by foreign 
capital from London, Paris, Amsterdam 
and New York. If Asiatic resources 
were exploited and converted into a 
myriad manufactured commodities 
within the frontiers of Asia, it would 
have been a different and beneficient 
story of industrialization, production 
and fuller employment. But Asia was 
confined ‘to the role of a supplier of 
raw materials and cheap labor. Since 
the capital to finance the exploitation 
of the mineral resources came from 
abroad, the raw materials had to be 
taken abroad to feed Western factories, 
and the profits naturally flowed abroad. 
Thus Southwest Asia became depend- 
ent on foreign industries and their de- 
mand for Asiatic resources, and ulti- 
mately a pawn in international finan- 
cial deals. So when the war broke out 
hone of these regions had neither the 
power nor the plants to forge the wea- 
pons for modern warfare. The native 
people—all the way from Assam to Ba- 
lavia—remained pauperized peasants 
without even the irreducible minimum 
requirements of decent human exist- 
ence. 


The last factor in the Asiatic politico- 
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Java’s Dr. Achmed Soekarno, 40-year-old presi- 
dent of Indonesia. Born of an old, cultivated 
Javanese family, Soekarno has spent most of 
his life struggling for Indonesian freedom. 
Graduating from the Bandoeing Technical 
University, he soon abandoned engineering for 
politics. By 1927 he was organizing the Parti 
Nascional Indonesia, pledged to “achieve in- 
dependence by revolutionary means.” Charged 
with “disruptive activities,’ Soekarno was 
jailed for four years; he was released in 1931. 


economic situation was the Japanese 
superiority in mechanized warfare in 
Asia. They had bullets and bombs, 
tanks and torpedoes, but certainly not 
more than the combined strength of 
colonial Asia. But colonial Asia could 
not fight the Japanese, for she was com- 
pletely disarmed. It has been so ever 
since the Europeans conquered the re- 
gion. When the European masters sud- 
denly found themselves faced with a 
competitor for Asiatic spoils with equal 
and initially more and superior wea- 
pons, they wanted to rouse the Asiatics 
to fight for them. And were the West- 
ern Allies disappointed! The imperial- 
ist blockheads finally discovered that an 
Asiatic colonial government, always 
thinking in terms of the security of the 
ruling race, cannot organize the people 
for national defense or create that en- 
thusiasm in the local population to re- 
sist the invader, which . can only come 
if the people are fighting for their own 
freedom. 

Japan conquered all Southeast Asia 
within a few weeks. 

During the war, it must be recalled, 
for public memory seems to be notori- 
ously short, the allied European nations 
made a tremendous fuss about this be- 
ing a war against Japanese Fascist ag- 
gression; that this was a war of national 
liberation, mind you; liberation of all 
Asia. Every conceivable means of com- 
munication to reach the hearts, the 
heads and the ears of the Japanese-sub- 
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jugated Asiatics was tap A barrage 
of es emphasizing the yawn- 
ing difference between the Allies and 
the Axis in Asia was harped upon. 
Every tiny pocket of Asiatic resistance 
to Japan was fostered, encouraged and 
lauded, for were not the Asiatics fight- 
ing for their freedom against the Japa- 
nese? It was simple and true enough 
for sprawling China, tiny Korea, and 
the Philippines that had been promised 
freedom, but the propaganda was for 


all Asia. Yes, the Asiatics had just to 
overthrow the ane and the coun- 
eirs. How simple and 


try would be t 
how naive. 


Cripps’ Mission 


When the Japanese were bombing 
Calcutta in 1942, Sir Stafford Cripps 
from Churchill’s coalition cabinet flew 
to India to offer a promise of postwar 
political freedom to India’s semi-starv- 
ing four hundred millions. Gandhi 
called it a post-dated check that a bank- 
rupt postwar Britain would not honor. 
How prophetic he has been! And in 
December, 1945, came the announce- 
ment that Attlee’s Labour government 
was sending an all-party parliamentary 
group to India to discuss with Indian 
political leaders their demands. But it 
is not a Royal Commission with any 
official terms of reference and as such, 
as Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of 
State for India, made clear, will not 
have any authority to commit the Brit- 
ish government. Why was this unoffi- 
cial commission sent on a wining and 
dining tour in India if it had no power 
to give India anything. Attlee’s gov- 
ernment wants to know what India 
wants. Yet Attlee himself was a mem- 


ber of the Simon Commission and if . 


he does not know by now what India 
wants, he will never know. If this is 
not delaying, side-tracking tactics, what 
else is it? This is the reward for India’s 
participation in the war. 

As for Burma, Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith, the British Governor of Burma 
who retreated into India to set up a 
little exile government, said on Oc- 
tober 8, 1943, “Politically minded Bur- 
mans will be wondering just what our 
intentions are. Do we really mean to 
lead them on to the goal of full self- 
government or have we some reserva- 
tions at the back of our minds which 
will mean that self-government will al- 
ways be round the corner and never an 
accomplished fact. . Neither our 
word nor our intentions are trusted on 
that part of the globe.” Sir Dorman 
said this only two years ago but the 
recent British White Paper on Burma 
talks in vague generalities of freedom 
for the sixteen million Burmans in a 


land as big as Texas. Freedom is still 
(Continued on page 91) 
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The Crisis 


It's Never Too Early: a Trilogy 


By Thelma Thurston Gorham 


S SOON as she returned to Bunga- 
low A, following the kindergar- 
ten recess, Judy Carlisle sensed 

something wrong with the little doll 
house in which she and her small 
charges took such inordinate pride. The 
dolls were seated, in prim array, around 
the tea-table: three or four distinctly 
oriental-looking ones, a Mexican sefior- 
ita, a colorful ‘Tyrolean lass and several 
run-of-the-mill blondes and brunettes of 
unmistakable American manufacture 
and origin. Then, as automatically as 
she had sensed the wrongness, Judy 
knew what it was. There was one 
empty chair in the tea-table circle. 
Where was Suzanne with the long- 
lashed eyelids that covered life-like 
brown eyes when she slept? Suzanne 
with the coarse, black curls who cried, 
“Ma-ma,” when she was laid down? 
Beautiful, sepia-tinted Suzanne was not 
in the circle of precisely-propped dolls. 

“Where’s Suzanne?” 

To her question there was a tense, 
disquieting silence. Usually every kin- 
dergartener tried to answer at once; but 
this time none of the children uttered a 
word. Stretched on their mats, most of 
them appeared asleep. 

Judy repeated the question: “Where’s 
. Suzanne, Shirley’s doll? Has anyone 
seen her?” 

On a mat near the blackboards, a 
little Negro girl sat up and the teacher 
saw that she was clutching a doll, press- 
ing it tightly against her body, as if to 
protect it from some great danger. 

“Oh, Shirley, you have Suzanne.” 
There was relief in the teacher’s voice. 
“Why did you take ‘her away from the 
doll house? Your mother said we could 
keep her until the end of the week. 
You‘ve wrapped her up as if you are 
going to take her. home.” 

“Iam.” Shirley made the statement 
in a defiant, half-whisper, never loosen- 
ing her grip on the doll. 

“Why? We're going to have the 
doll’s tea party and you wouldn’t want 
Suzanne to miss that, would you?” 

Shirley only clutched her doll closer 
and shook her head. 

“What's the matter, then? Won't you 
tell me?” And stooping down, the 
teacher knelt beside the little girl and 
put her arms about the tense, hunched, 


A story of children caught up 
in the tangled skein of race and 
childish pride 


Acme 

Children building for better understanding 

at the Friends’ Select School playground in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


little shoulders. 

She was close enough to catch the 
words that came, reluctantly, from Shir- 
ley’s lips: “Neddy said Suzanne is a 
nigger baby. He said a nigger baby 
had no business at a tea party with 
white dolls.” 

“That’s what Neddy said!” Almond- 
eyed Dickie Lin Ying, pretending deep 


sleep on the mat beside Shirley had. 


heard, too, and was corroborating the 
statement. Now the room was suddenly 
normal again, and the uneasy silence 
was gone. Judy Carlisle stood up, 
looked at Neddy, but said nothing to 
him. Neddy was a new pupil in the 
kindergarten. He was from the South 
and his first day in the school had been 
difficult. He had run away twice be- 
cause he wanted to sit next to “no one 
but white children.” 

Judy was thinking fast, talking a lit- 
tle between her racing thoughts: “We'll 
keep Suzanne here just the same until 
the end of the week,” she told Shirley, 
“because on Friday we're going to do 
something extra on and we'll need 
Suzanne. We'll also need Carmen Rod- 
riguez’s new dolly and if Rose Shapiro 
can bring the doll that her uncle sent 
her from Palestine, it will be wonder- 


ful.” She allowed the roomful of chil- 
dren to forego the afternoon nap as 
plans were made for “something extra 
special.” 

After the kindergarten had gone 
home, Judy waited for her two friends, 
Beth Carnegie of the sewing depart- 
ment and Nina Coleman, geograph 
teacher, “Girls,” she announced with 


‘ preamble, “I’ve got a little job for you. 


A rush job. I want flags of all the 
United Nations and I need some fairly 
authentic national costumes for some 
dolls—Spanish, Russian, Polish and 
Swedish.” 


Laughingly her friends consented to 
pitch in and help out. “But what’s up?” 
Nina wanted to know. “Is the peace 
conference meeting in Bungalow A?” 

“No,” Judy replied, “the kindergar- 
ten is going to have a festival of dolls 
of all nations—while I try to teach a 
few lessons in tolerance.” She rubbed 
her chin thoughtfully and added, “It’s 
never too early to teach tolerance, you 
know.” 


Il 


It was a beautiful morning. One of 
those mornings when everyone feels 
glad to be alive. The air was sharp 
with spicy fragrance of a freshly-cut 
geranium hedge, children and dogs @- 
vorted across the cool, green lawns, 
somewhere a sweet-voiced bird wooed 
its mate, and bright, warm rays of sut- 
shine were dispersing the morning mist. 
Peggy Carroll felt good, happy, glad to 
be alive. Head proudly uplifted, she 
pushed the pram as if it were a richly 
brocaded carriage with platinum wheels 
and the little brown baby therein, a 
royal prince wrapped in an ermine 
robe. On the way to do her marketing, 
with enough red points to have steak 
for dinner, a song on her lips, her eyes 
following the clouds of mist on the dis 
tant hills, Peggy did not hear or set 
the grimy-faced little white boy until he 
bumped against the baby carriage. 

Still smiling, she looked down at the 
youngster, red-haired, snaggle-toothed, 
snub-nosed face generously sprinkled 
with freckles. He was about six years 
old. “Whose baby you got there?” he 
inquired, sidling up to the buggy in @ 


friendly fashion. Then he looked into 
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the buggy. “Why, gee!” There was no 
hostility, only a grave disappointment 
in the exclamation, “It’s a little nig- 
ger baby!” 

The boy’s words had the effect of sud- 
denly taking all of the sunshine out of 
the day and enclosing the lovely morn- 
ing in an ugly, gray sheath. Coming to 
a jolting stop, standing still, Peggy felt 
her face become hot all over. She could 
not speak; but she thought if the boy 
were older she would have slapped his 
face. 

With feet that no longer skimmed 
lightly over the ground, eyes scarcely 
seeing the little brown baby in the 
pram, she started on her way again. 
The little white boy was walking in 
the same direction, slightly ahead of 
the carriage. Now and then he looked 
back at the baby. Something in that 
blithe, backward glance made Peggy 
suddenly push the buggy a little faster 
in order to overtake the bov. Deliber- 
ately she blocked the child’s path. 

“Look, my little boy has a new 
tooth,” she invited the youngster’s at- 
tention. The six-year-old looked and 
grinned appreciatively. 

“His name is Lawrence,” Peggy went 
on matter-of-factly. “Lawrence David 
Carroll.” 

“My name is Bobby,” the little white 
boy volunteered. “And I know a boy 
at school named Lawrence.” 

“Really, how large is he?” Peggy 
asked, continuing to make conversa- 

tion. 

“Oh, he’s a big boy. "Bout my size, 
I guess.” was the answer. “We call him 
Larry. Do you ever call your little baby 
—your little boy, Larry?” 

“No, not yet; but some day I expect 
his friends will call him Larry.” 

‘“Yeah. I ’spect so, too. Larry sounds 
more friendly, more—more pal-like than 
Lawrence.” The boy walked slowly, 
keeping pace with the carriage, grin- 

ning in a friendly fashion at the baby, 
smiling’shyly at Peggy. At the corner, 
he put out a grimy-hand and shyly 
touched the buggy. “This is as far as 
I can go,” he declared regretfully. “I 
just wanted to walk this far with Larry. 
ae I gotta go back. Good-bye. "Bye 
arry.” 

“Goodbye,” Peggy called back to him. 
A song was on her lips again, a lilt in 
her step; and as su denly at is had 
come the cold, gray sheath was gone, 
allowing the world to be bright and 
warm again. It was a beautiful-morn- 
ing and it was so good to be alive! 


Ill 


Caucasian Social Registerite Amy 
Rhodes knew that sooner or later it 
would happen. That one day her small 
daughter, Elise, would come home from 
the exclusive Briar Brook school with a 
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problem that had nothing to do with 
reading, writing or arithmetic. Having 
seen Elise’s erstwhile bosom friends of 
the third grade pass the house well 
ahead of her own offspring and now 
watching the latter’s downcast, slow 
approach, she knew this was it. What- 
ever it was, it had happened. 

Obviously Elise had been holding 
back her tears; but when she saw her 
mother she gave up. “Oh, Mommy!” 
Burying her face in Amy’s lap, she let 
out all of the pent-up hurt and frustra- 
tion. “I don't like Briar Brook any- 
more, I don’t want to go there.” 

Amy had been thinking of trying one 
of the new progressive schools; but she 
didn’t mention it. She wanted to know 
why Briar Brook was no longer desir- 
able to her child and between tears she 
learned the reason: “The girls play a 

mea 

“What kind of a game, Darling?” 

“We were playing it on the way 
home, coming across the playground. 
We were going over and under ob- 
stacles and the last one through was a 
—nigger baby.” The last two words 
came out in a rush of breath as if 
Elise felt that having to say them she’d 
get it over as quickly as possible. 

Amy had been trying to prepare her- 
self for something like this; but she 
was still unready. “You mean “a little 
Negro baby’.” 

“No. I meant what I said. They 
said it that way, only worse. Doris said, 
‘The last one through is a nasty, dirty, 
little old nigger baby’.” 

“Well?” Amy prodded her daughter 
on, knowing there was more to come. 

“I said that word was an insult and 
a white po could be one as well as 
a colored person. I told the kids that 
and—” 

Elise’s eyes sought a spot on the floor 
and warm color suffused her neck and 
face. 

“And what, Darling?” Amy felt that 
this final answer would be the key to 
Elise’s unhappy state of mind, “After 
you told them that, what did they say?” 

“Doris said she heard her mother say 


-that you had colored—Negro friends 


and that you were teaching me to be a 
Negro-lover.” 

“Only she didn’t say ‘Negro-lover’ 
like that, did she?” 

“No, she said it the other way, the 
insulting way; and she said that if they 
found out that I was one they wouldn’t 
play with me.” ; 

“Would you mind their not playing 
with you?” Amy had tried hard to 
inculcate in her child not just the luke- 
warm virtues of tolerance but the 
warmth and sincerity of appreciation 
and love in her dealings with persons 
who were different from her in ideas 





or appearance. Since the day that a 
chance lecture in anthropology had 


’ opened her eyes to fallacies of her own 


early training, Amy (reared according 
to the most popular traditions of race 
supremacy) had learned the hard way 
to derive real happiness from her asso- 
ciations with people of all group. She 
had tried hard—perhaps too hard—to 
ass on that new-found heritage of 
ppiness and understanding to Elise. 
Some day she had ho 
salutary dividends; but she had known 
that along the way the going would 
have its rough spots. This was one of 
them. “Would you mind it terribly if 
they didn’t play with you?” she re- 
peated. 
“Not terribly much. But then I'd be 


like Myrtle Margolis. She’s Jewish and 


she gets so lonely at times.” 

The knowledge that her — had 
passed at least one test with flying col- 
ors gave Amy a glow of pride tinged 
with humility. Nevertheless she asked, 
“How do you know how Myrtle feels?” 

“I play with her and she tells me how 
she feels when they say mean things to 
her.” 

“Now you're afraid they'll say mean 
things to you, too; and call you names, 
aren't you? Afraid they'll call you 
names like ‘Negro-lover’ and ‘Jew- 
lover’, maybe? Aren’t you?” 

Again seeking that elusive spot on 
the floor, Elise managed a muffled 
“Yes.” 

Just that morning, Amy had learned 
of a new progressive school where chil- 
dren were taught the truth about so- 
called racial differences and even al- 
lowed to work out their own suggestions 
and solutions in practical democracy. h 
would be a bit expensive, but it would 
be worth it. Only, she hadn’t wanted 
to transfer Elise in the middle of the 
term. And now— 

Amy drew the tear-stained face up- 
ward until the reluctant blue eyes were 
obliged to look squarely into her own. 
“Remember the story of the ‘Fraidy 
Cat?” Remember the times when you 
were small how you tried so hard not 
to be like that old ‘Fraidy Cat?’ You 
aren’t going to be like him now, are 
your” 


The blue eyes were meeting the chal- - 


lenge, losing their look of frustration, 
mirroring something bright and cou- 
rageous. “No! I won't be like the 
‘Fraidy Cat’!” She said it with spirit. 
“I'll take my new book to school and 
read it on the way home tomorrow. 
The one with all the photographs, 
about the little colored girl. I think, 
maybe, Doris and the rest of the girls 
could learn something from that book. 
And Doris is nosey, she’ll want to look 
at it and I'll let her. ‘I won't be a 
(Continued on. page 93) 


ped it would pay . 
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The Crisis 


Jimerow in Federal Prisons 
By James Peck and Albon 


HEN twenty-three of us were 
locked in solitary during our 
strike to end jimcrow seating in 
the mess hall of the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution at Danbury, Conn., 
we composed a song entitled “Jimcrow 
Must Go,” which we used to sing 
through the cracks of cell doors. 
It went: 


“When in a correctional clink 
They teach you that colored guys stink, 
We say that this sham 
Must take it on the lam: 
Jimcrow must scram. 


Whenever you go to eat grub, 

The Negroes you have got to snub; 
In teaching to hate 

They rehabilitate: 

Jimcrow must skate. 


They say that Hitler is naugnty 
To persecute race in his way, 

But when it’s done in the U.S.A., 
It’s quite verfectly okay. 


The blacks are as good as the whites, 
Why shouldn't they have equal rights? 
The warden says no, 

But we tell him it’s so: 

Jimcrow must go! 


Ihe song sums up the situation in 
these so-called correctional institutions, 
which though they claim to rehabilitate 
men for life in the outside world at the 
same time enforce racial segregation. 
And it is in these institutions—prisons 
for men with sentences of less than five 
years—that the anti-jimcrow drive of 
conscientious objectors has _ concen- 
trated. 

Last June fourteen men, including 
three Negroes and a Japanese Ameri- 
can, were locked up in solitary at the 
FCI in Ashland, Ky., for refusing to eat 
in the mess hall as long as jimcrow 
seating was in effect. The Prison Bu- 
reau has since transferred six of them 
to other prisons in a vain effort to 
break the strike. 

At about the same time five men 
were locked up in solitary at the FCI 
in Milan, Mich., for the same reason. 
Again the Prison Bureau tried to break 
it up by transferring some of the strik- 
ers, but here, too, the move failed. 
Three months ago Milan finally began 
to erase the color line. Segregation in 
the mess hall was ended, and some of 
the sleeping quarters also became inter- 
racial. In spite of inflammatory re- 
marks of certain officials and inmates, 


Inmate opposition to prison 
segregation has brought about 
many healthy changes in federal 


correctional institutions 


no violence attended these changes, as 
predicted by the administration when 
inmates first proposed eliminating jim- 
crow. 


Recently segregated seating was 
ended at the federal house of detention 
in New York City following inmate 
protest action. One day the Negro 
prisoners simply declined to enter the 
jimcrow dining hall for breakfast or 
lunch. By supper segregation was wiped 


out. 


n paper the Ashland strikers are 
locked up, not for opposing jimcrow, 
but for violating a prison rule which 
makes eating in the mess hall compul- 
sory. Similarly, in our Danbury strike, 
we were, on paper, in solitary not for 
opposing jimcrow, but for violating a 
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prison rule which makes work compul- 
sory. 

Before placing us in solitary the as- 
sociate warden said: “You are refusing 
to work,” “We are refusing to work 
BECAUSE of jimcrow seating in the 
mess hall,” we emphasized. “You are 
refusing to work,” he repeated. “We are 
refusing to work BECAUSE...” And 
so it went until he finally said: “We are 
not interested in those philosophies.” 

But regardless of whether the asso- 
ciate warden was interested in “those 
philosophies,” the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons felt, and still feels uneasy about 
enforcing j jimcrow while the federal ad- 
ministration opposes racial intolerance 
and endorses FEPC. 

Again at Ashland the shopworn ar- 
guments of U. S. Prison Director James 
V. Bennett and of the various wardens 
are being dragged out: that the inmates 
will not stand for abolition of jimcrow, 
that a bloody riot would result, that 
such changes cannot be made all at 
once. 


CoRRECT IMCROW 
EMpURS ES. 


INSTITUTIONS pEDES 


Courtesy Kanten 


Picketing the convention of the American Prison Association held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 


in New York City last November 15. 


Participants were members of various interracial 


organizations and former inmates of prisons where discrimination exists. 
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Ihe complete success of non-segre- 
gated seating at Danbury disproves 
these arguments. Following our strike, 
when it was announced in the mess hall 
that after February 1, 1944, men could 
sit where they chose, a few southern- 
minded whites shouted about how 
they’d never sit next to any damn nig- 
ger. They also threatened to beat up 
the conscientious objectors who had 
taken part in the strike. The only Ne- 
groes opposed to ending ig seat. 
ing were four members of the Israelite 
sect and an out-and-out fascist who 
openly favored Hitler. 











segregated seating went into effect with- 
out any incident. And within a few 
days even the handful of southern- 
minded whites took it for granted. Un- 









were not forced to sit with Negroes; 
they could sit anywhere they liked. 

At first many of the Negroes through 
habit sat in the former jimcrow section. 
But within six months this was no 
longer the case. Danbury being a 
short-term prison, has a fast turnover 
of inmates. Hence most of the inmates 
who were there six months later had 
never known the jimcrow setup and 
those who had known it had completely 
forgotten about it. If Danbury authori- 
ties should decide to reestablish jim- 
crow seating, they would find it a dif- 
ficult task. Publicity by the Negro press 
was also a major factor in winning our 
Danbury strike. 

Segregation in the mess halls is the 
principal target of anti-jimcrow in- 
mates because it is the most insulting 
symbol of white supremacy in the pris- 
ons. But mess halls are not the only 
sections of federal prisons which are 
segregated. In most federal prisons all 
sleeping quarters are jimcrow. 


























Job Discrimination 





The prisons also discriminate against 
Negroes in job assignments, relegating 
them to menial tasks. As a result of 
anti-jimcrow pressure at Danbury, the 
authorities began assigning Negroes to 
non-menial jobs, For the first time a 
Negro was given a job in the education 
department—not as a cleaner but as a 
librarian. 

In the federal penitentiary at Lewis- 
burg, Pa., the job discrimination be- 
tame so flagrant that on July 30, 1945, 
thirty Negroes refused to eat. The fol- 
lowing day two of the Negroes who had 
decided to continue the fast were 
thrown in the “hole” and charged with 
“insolence.” Subsequently the associate 
warden promised a fairer distribution 
of jobs to Negroes. 

Another practice which has aroused 
Tésentment among prisoners is the seg- 






















However, came February 1 and non- 


der the new seating arrangement they. 
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regation of blood by the Red Cross. In 
July, 1943, forty Negroes and whites at 
Danbury flatly refused to give blood to 
the Red Cross collecting unit which 
visited the prison. They prevailed on 
the authorities to let them donate their 
blood instead to a local. public hos- 
pital which did not segregate blood. 
Last spring an inmate at Milan was de- 
prived of one year of his time off, 
earned by behavior, because he 
handed a Red Cross official a letter 
criticizing the Red Cross for keeping 
the blood of Negro donors separate 
from that of the whites. 


Picketed Convention 


Public attention was focused on offi- 
cial prison racism last November, when 
forty persons picketed the annual con- 
vention of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation in New York, attended by 
Prison Director Bennett and the federal 
wardens. They carried signs bearing 
such slogans as “Correct Correctional 
Institutions: End Jimcrow” and “Jim- 
crow Must Go in U. S. Prisons.” Hand- 
bills distributed by the pickets quoted 
Walter White’s letter to President Tru- 
man urging him to order the discon- 
tinuance of “all rules, regulations, and 
policies with respect to all prison ac- 
tivity and endeavor based upon race.” 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons must 
be persuaded to adopt a uniform policy 
against segregation and discrimination. 
As Edward R. Dudley, the NAACP’s 
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assistant special counsel, wrote the 
warden at Ashland, even in Nazi pris- 
oner-of-war camps, segregation was not 
practiced. 

In the past the Prison Bureau has 
made only piecemeal concessions in in- 
dividual prisons following prolonged 
struggles on the part of inmates. The 
time has come for the federal prison 
system as a whole to break with the 
vicious anti-Negro pattern to which it 
subjects inmates while professing to re- 
habilitate them. 





PITTSBURGH PANORAMA 


(Inspired by the picture of a slum wo- 
man receiving the Congressional Medal 
of Honor) 

They'd picked their way among the 
ashcans and 

The thinfaced unkempt alley cats and 
alley kids— - 

Rebellious nostrils quite belying cor- 
dial face-deep smiles. 

Photographers and generals and all the - 
other bigwigs “up-from-Washington” 

Had come—just democratic like—to say 
her son had killed so many Japs 

And he was helping to preserve the 
“Old American Way” and-stuff-like- 
that. 


“She smiled with pride,” and “Buy War 
Bonds.” 


Framed in the sagging doorway she 
stood— 

Old, tired, sagging face, strangely re- 
vealed 


By sparse and slanting sunrays which 
more rightly 
Should have softened and concealed 
harsh grief-lines 

Unconsciously she stood, yet painfully 
aware 

Of littered, stenchy alley stretched on 
out before her. ; 

— you begun your Victory garden 
yet?” 

And now they'd gone and all there was 
to prove this unrealistic scene 


Was the gaudy piece of ribbon which 
she held— 


The glittering bit of silver very faintly 
echoing 


The glitter of the brass and bars and 
flashlight bulbs. 


She turned and waded back into the 
old familiar odor of the slums— 

Of greasy cooking food and pungent 
walls 

And human beings long since dead, 

Which was reality. 


Somewhere a baby squalled and no one 
heard. ; 


WILLIAM Cousins. 
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CAMDEN, N. J., BRANCH WORKERS —Leaders, Pancas, and workers who made the 1945—membership campaign a success. The quota was 


3,000 and the members enrolled surpassed this figure. 


POLITICS 


FEPC Dea: Sharp condemnation of 
the “deal” between some of the sup- 
porters of FEPC, both Republican and 
Democrat, and the filibuster bloc of 
Dixie senators was contained in tele- 
grams to senators by the NAACP. 

The “deal” came out into the open 
the afternoon of February 7 when Re- 
publican leader Wallace H. White, Jr., 
of Maine, made a speech praising the 
filibusters, declaring he agreed with 
them. Immediately after, Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft, Republican of Ohio, se- 
cured the floor and declared he was 
willing to go along with “this deal.” 
The Congressional Record will proba- 
bly not reveal this remark after it has 
been edited, but spectators in the gal- 
lery heard Senator Taft make the state 
ment and also heard other senators call 
out “sh-h-h-h’.” 

In addition to the NAACP wire, 
hundreds of telegrams and a score of 
telephone calls reached Washington 
from NAACP branches in go states 
urging senators to vote for cloture and 
to keep FEPC the order of business be- 
fore the Senate. 

One aspect of the trickery in the deal 
was the setting of the cloture vote for 
4 p.m. Saturday, February 9. Oppo- 
nents of the bill were counting on the 
fact that the daughter of Senator Cha- 
vez was scheduled to be married at 1 
p.m. February 9, and that therefore the 
leader in the fight for FEPC would be 
in no mood to be present and put up a 
battle. They also depended on sen- 


ators being absent on Saturday aftér- 
noon. 

From the time the date and hour of 
the cloture vote was announced the 





NAACP was in touch by long distance 
telephone with 25 of its branches in 
key political centers. 

When cloture was put to a vote on 
Saturday, February g, it lost by eight 
votes. Only 48 senators voted for it. 
Thus the senators from the Deep South 
chalked up another victory in their 
fight against FEPC. With defeat the 
FEPC bill will now be returned to the 
calendar of Senate bills for future ref- 
erence. 


D. C. SUFFRAGE: Support for the 
Sumners-Capper Resolution for a con- 
stitutional amendment to provide for 
voting by residents of the District of 
Columbia was urged -in a resolution 
adopted by the D. C. branch of the 
NAACP in January. The branch also 
is urging retention of federal control 
over the United States Employment 
Service until July 1, 1947. Senator 
James M. Mead of New York, and 
Charles H. Houston, were speakers at 
a mass meeting called in support of the 
FEPC bill in the Senate. 


BARKLEY COMMENDED: For his speech 
in the Senate on January 24 declaring 
his full support for FEPC and of limita- 
tion of debate to prevent filibusters de- 
spite letters he had received from Ken- 
tucky protesting his stand, Senator Al- 
ben W. Barkley, majority leader, was 
commended by the NAACP. 

The ‘enemies of FEPC kept egging 
Senator Barkley about his support of 
the bill. He finally arose and declared 
that he had voted to draft all young 
men of the country to fight in the war 
and that the draft law had made no 
distinction as to race, color or. reli- 
gion. He said he felt in his own con- 
science that he could not vote against 


a measure designed to give all persons 
a fair chance at employment. He said 
he was determined upon his course de 
spite the fact that many of his constitu- 
ents in Kentucky had protested his view 
and had threatened to vote against him 
in future elections. “I have always felt,” 
he said, “that the filibuster as a legis 
lative institution is unjustifiable and 


indefensible . . . I intend to vote for 
that motion (cloture)... .” 
JIM CROW 


SUPREME COURT TO RULE ON JIM 
Crow TRAVEL: On Monday, January 
28, the United States Supreme Court 
“noted probable jurisdiction” in the 
casé of Irene Morgan v. Commonwealth 
of Virginia, thus bringing before the 
highest court the whole question of the 
segregation of interstate passengers on 
any part of a common carrier. The 
Supreme Court has ruled in previous 
cases that first class accommodations 
may not be denied Negroes, meaning 
that pullman berths and lounge and 
club cars (which go with first class 
fare) may not be denied them. How- 
ever, the court has never ruled on the 
application of state jim crow statutes 
to interstate passengers. 

Mrs. Morgan on October 18, 1944 
was found guilty by the judge of the 


circuit court of Middlesex county, Vir- | 
ginia, of the crime of violating the jim ; 


crow transportation statute of Virginia 
while traveling in a bus from Norfolk, 
Virginia, to Baltimore, Maryland. It 
was contended at the hearing that the 
jim crow statute of Virginia was un- 
constitutional as applied to an inter 
state passenger. 

The case was appealed to the Su 
preme Court of Appeals of Virginia on 
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IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL members of the American Veterans Committee picket the capitol in protest to the filibuster against the FEPC. 
Right, delegates representing associated groups for a permanent FEPC are shown in the offices of Sen. Millard E. Tydings (D, Md.) 
to protest his Senate speech opposing the FEPC. They were led by Rev. Asbury Smith of Baltimore, Md., at right. Left, internatio 


representatives of the CIO Steelworkers union meet with presidents of locals of struck plants. 


June 6, 1945. The judgment and con- 
viction was affirmed. Petition for re- 
hearing was denied on September 4, 
1945- 

An appeal to the United States Su- 
_—— Court was presented and allowed 
y Chief Justice Stone of the United 
States Supreme Court on November 19, 
1945. This latest action by the Su- 
preme Court in noting probable juris- 
diction means that the case should be 


reached sometime during the first part 
of March. The decision is expected to 


Valley Mould Co. 


affect travel in all states. 

The lawyers in the case are William 
H. Hastie, Thurgood Marshall, and 
Spottswood W. Robinson, III. 

No Jim Crow For DELEGATES: Both 
the Senate and Treasury departments 
have assured the NAACP in writing 
that there will be no discrimination 
against dark-skinned delegates at the 
forthcoming Bretton Woods monetary 
conference scheduled to be held on 
Wilmington Island, near Savannah, 

a. 


Seated center is Joseph Cook, local 1029, 


“Whether the conference is held in 
Savannah, or elsewhere,” wrote Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Fred M. Vinson, 
“T shall insist on assurances from the 
management of the hotels in which it 
is held that all members of all delega- 
tions are to receive exactly the same 
treatment and that there is to be no dis- 
crimination because of color.” 


Reply for Acting Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, Warren Kelchner, Chief 


of the Division of International Con. 
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ferences, wrote: 


“The Department has consistently 
maintained that all delegates to an in- 
ternational conference be treated alike. 
As you well state, this is an obvious and 
basic principle in the conduct of inter- 
national conferences. Regardless of 
where a conference might be held, I 
can assure you that the Department 
would not be a party to any arrange- 
ment of a different character.” 


TOURISM 


TRANSFER OF ‘TOuRIsT CAMP OpP- 
POSED: The Washington branch op- 
poses the proposal to move the tourist 
camp from East Potomac Park. 

The National Capital Parks Commis- 
sion, under the Department of Interior, 
had proposed to rebuild and increase 
the size of the tourist camp. The D.C. 
Board of Recreation urged that the 
area be transferred to their jurisdiction 
for the construction of night-lighted 
recreational — facilities and suggested 
Daingerfield Island as an alternate site 
for the tourist camp, located on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac midway 
between the National Airport and 
Alexandria. 


Oscar Chapman, Assistant Secretary 
of Interior, has assured the NAACP 
that the tourist camp will be operated 
on a non-segregrated basis. 


When the question was scheduled for 
discussion at the January meeting of 
the National Capital Parks and Plan- 
ning Commission, Dr. E. B. Hendcrson, 
Chairman of the NAACP Recreation 
Committee, wrote to the Chairman, 
General U. S. Grant, III, basing op- 
position to any change of location on 
the following points: (1) That the tour- 
ist citizens of the nation should be 
given accomodation in a camp as close 
as possible to points of interest in the 
capital; (2) That the question of legal 
jurisdiction over Daingerfield Island 
might well develop into a controversy 
such as has been waged over the Na- 
tional Airport with the imposition of 
the Jim Crow laws of Virginia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WALTER WHITE ON GM STRIKE FUND 
COMMITTEE: Walter White, NAACP 
secretary, is a member of the Commit- 
tee of national leaders soliciting funds 
for the relief of the families of the 
striking General Motors employees. 


GAINS 5,000 MEMBERS ON COAST: 
During 1945 the NAACP gained 5,000 
members on the Pacific Coast, accord- 
ing to Noah W. Griffin, Secretary of the 
Regional Office. California branches 
made the greatest gains with Los An- 
geles maintaining its place as the fifth 


BRANCH WORKER 


Nick Ford of Cocoa, Fla., ace solicitor during 
1945 Of the Brevard county branch, Fla. 


largest NAACP unit in the nation. 
The increase in Oregon was about 50 
percent but there was a slight decrease 
in Washington due to the shutdown of 
war industries and movement of war 
workers out of the state. The region 
has set a goal of 30,000 members for 
1946. 


REDUCTION SOUGHT IN SOLDIER SEN- 
TENCE: Clemency for Clarence W. 
Harding, a soldier sentenced to dis- 
honorable discharge and five years at 
hard labor, has been sought by NAACP 
lawyers in a petition filed with the War 
Department. The petition pointed out 
that Harding, convicted by a military 
court in Atlanta in April, 1943, was 
held incommunicado from December 
28, 1942, until April 13, 1943, thus de- 
nying him rights guaranteed by the 
Articles of War. Harding was charged 
with having made disloyal statements 
against the United States Government 
and having advised other persons to 
evade military service. 


BRooKLYN HIGH SCHOOL REFUSES 
DAR MeEpAL: The Girls’ High School 
of Brooklyn, which has a goodly per- 
centage of Negro students enrolled, 


“Training Negro Youth For Useful Living” 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Complete Clerical, and Business Courses 
Spring Term Begins: Monday, March 4, 1946 
A. G. GASTON, President 
P. O. Box 2621 Birmingham 2, Ala. 


‘Street 


- youth council. 


The Crisien 


has refused to accept the annual Ameri- 
can History medals awarded by the 
Battle Pass Chapter of the DAR. The 
action was taken because the Battle 
Pass Chapter wrote Principal Edith M. 
Ward that its policy was “not to com- 
ment on any action taken by the Na- 
tional Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution.” 

Mrs. Ward had written the chapter 
that her students were “upset at the 
discrimination shown by the Washing- 
ton Chapter of the DAR in the case of 
Hazel Scott, and earlier, Marian An- 
derson.” She asked what the attitude 
was of the Battle Pass chapter. When 
informed that the Battle Pass Chapter 
had “no comment,” Principal Ward 
wrote: 

“To evade a stand is equivalent to 
agreement with those who would deny 
to the Negro his Americanism. I regret, 
therefore, that because of this, our lo 
and hitherto pleasant relations wil 
have to be severed.” 


What the Branches 
Are Doing 


District oF CoLuMBIA: In its annual 
observance of National Negro History 
Week, the Helping Hand Club of the 
19th Street Baptist church sponsored a 
meeting on February 15 which featured 
the work of the NAACP. The subject 
of the address given by the main 
speaker, Thurgood Marshall, special 
counsel of the Association, was “Ameri- 
can Democracy and the NAACP.” 

The musical program was provided 
by the Postal Male Chorus under the 
direction of Major Alston W. Burleigh. 

The committee which organized the 
event consisted of the following: Rev. 
Jerry Moore, acting pastor of the 19th 
Baptist church; William D. 
Brooks; Mrs. Marie Funches; Miss Zoe 
Wormley; Mrs. Ella E. Bannister, 
president of the Helping Hand Club; 
and Mrs. Gertrude B. Stone, secretary 
of the District branch. 


Fioripa: Ace solicitor of the Brevard 
county branch during 1945 was Nick 
Ford of Cocoa, Florida,who reported 
over 450 memberships. Mr. Ford and 
his wife, Mrs. Naomi Wynn Ford, also 
took the lead in organizing the Cocoa 
The Brevard county 
branch reports over 1,000 members for 
1945, and organized two youth councils 
in Mims and Cocoa, respectively. 
Branch pena is Elmer Siles of Co 
coa; and Harry T. Moore of Mims is 
secretary. 


MARYLAND: The Baltimore branch 
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reports a mass meeting sponsored by 
the Associated Groups for a Perman- 
ent FEPC held in January at the Mount 
Vernon Place Methodist church 
(white). Chairman of the group was 
Rev. Asbury Smith, pastor of the First 
Methodist church in Towson, Mary- 
land. 

Guest speakers were congressman 
Fred A. Crawford, Port Huron, Michi- 
gan; Walter McManamon, president 
Baltimore Industrial Union Council 
(CIO); Father Donald Jacobs, from the 
St. Peter Claver Catholic church; John 
Hawkins, from the AFL; and Charles 
H. Houston, who recently resigned 
from’ FEPC. 

Among those present at the meeting 
were delegations from the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, led by James F. Stewart 
and Dr. David H. Hargis; from the 
Western Shore, led by Dr. Claude 
Cowan; and Southern Maryland, led 
by J. W. Key, president of the Charles 
county branch. 

The meeting decided that a resolu- 
tion be sent to each state congressman 
and senator urging his cooperation in 
seeing the measure adopted. Several 
thousand petitions were sent to organi- 
zations all over the state, and on Janu- 
ary 24 a delegation of about 150 per- 
sons conferred with those congressmen 
who had not committed themselves to 
sign the discharge petition as well as 
those senators who had not been for the 
bill. Of the six state congressmen and 
two senators, five were seen, two of 
whom committed themselves for FEPC 
though they had not done so previously. 
Senator Alben Barkley, majority leader 
in the Senate, and Congressman Joe 
Martin, minority leader in the House, 
conferred with the delegation and made 
it clear that they were working earnest- 
ly for FEPC. Representative Martin 
said that he had procured fifteen more 
signatures to the discharge petition. 


MINNESOTA: Annual observation of 
the signing of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation was held by the St. Paul 
branch in January at the Hallie Q. 
Brown House in Aurora street. The 
principal address was delivered by Wal- 
ter N. Ridley, head of the department 
of psychology at Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 

Mayor John J. McDonough extended 
to the meeting greetings from the city 
of St. Paul. Music for the occasion was 
furnished by the St. James Church 
choir under the direction of Mrs. Cora 
E Moore. 

_ Officers of the St. Paul branch were 
installed in a very impressive ceremony 
conducted by Rev. J. J. Luger, pastor 
of the St. Peter Claver Catholic church. 
He was assisted by a group of young 
people who sang a new verse written 


by Dr. Herman H. Horne for the na- 
tional anthem. Mrs. Dorothy Schultz, 
of the executive committee, gave a re- 
sume of branch activities during 1945. 
Branch president Rev. Clarence T. R. 
Nelson announced that seven organiza- 
tions have agreed to join with the 
branch in an all-out fight against dis- 
crimination in hotels, eating establish- 


‘ments, and other public places in St. 


Paul. 


New York: Installation of new of.- 
ficers was a part of the regular monthly 
meeting of the LeRoy branch. The 
officers are as follows: B. F. Bundy, 
president; Rev. J. Stanley Ormsby, vice- 
president; Mrs. Lewis A. Steverson, sec- 
retary; Mrs. Harold Sellers, assistant 
secretary; Mrs. Ruth Brooks, treasurer. 
A budget for carrying on the work of 
the branch was adopted. 


On January 16 B. F. Bundy delivered 
an address on “Race Relations” before 
members of the Forum, a group of 
young married couples in the Presby- 
terian church. 


Onto: New officers of the Cincinnati 
branch were installed December 30 by 
Willard S. Townsend, president of the 
United Transport Services. Employees 
of America (CIO) and a ranking CIO 
labor leader. At an emergency meeting 
immediately thereafter, the executive 
committee was organized, Ethelbert 
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MEATPACKERS UNION OFFICIALS are shown conferring in Washington, D. C., at the time 

of the meatpacker strike. Left to right: Lewis J. Clark, president of the United Packinghouse 

Workers (CIO); Ralph Helstein, general counsel; Philip Weightman, vice-president of the 

union; John W. Gibson, second assistant secretary of labor; and Edgar L. Warren, director 
of the Conciliation Service. 


Anderson was elected chairman of the 
executive committee and the following 
chairmen of standing committees were 
appointed: James R. Smith, legal and 
legislative; Mrs. Jerome Jelin, educa- 
tion; Ethelbert Anderson, membership; 
Rev. John Burgess, housing; Earl W. 
Davis, industry and labor; James 
Cayce, publicity; William Barton, 
finance; and Eugene Johnson, program. 
Acting upon the request of the Citi- 
zen’s Committee for Human Rights,. 
headed by Mrs. Nora Fulton, the 
branch legal committee, headed by 
James R. Smith, issued a call to civic, 
social and labor organizations to join 
in the campaign for full civil rights in 
the restaurants of Cincinnati. ° 
A special committee from the branch 
conferred with congressman Charles H: 
Elston on January 4 in connection with 
House Bill No. 2232 to create a per- 
manent FEPC. The committee, con: . 
sisting of Eugene Johnson, James 
Smith, and Rev. B. B. Evans, urged Mr. 
Elston to sign the discharge petition 
No. 4 to bring the bill to the floor for 
vote. Although approved by the House 
Labor Committee, the bill has been 
held in the House Rules Committee for 
several months without action. Mr. 
Elston informed the committee that he 
had only signed one discharge petition 
in his legislative career and that was to 
bring the anti-poll tax bill up for vote. 
He further stated that he would support 
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enactment of FEPC legislation, provid- 
ing the “enforcement regulations. were 
reasonable,” but he gave no indication 
as to what “reasonable” meant other 
than to add that enforcement by im- 
prisonment was unreasonable. Con- 
gressman Elston refused to state 
whether he would sign the discharge 
petition, but promised to consider the 
committee’s request. 

The branch also addressed a letter 
to Walter Schmidt, chairman of the 
board qf directors of the College of 
Music in Cincinnati, asking the ques- 
ton: “What is the policy of the College 
of Music of Cincinnati, as an affiliate 
of the University of Cincinnati, in the 
admission and training of students of 
color, particularly the American Ne- 
gro?” 

This letter was based upon a com- 
plaint filed with branch, through the 
youth council, by Miss Lottie McCoy, 
a graduate of Bennett college. 

Mr. Schmidt did not answer the 
question as to school policy, but offered 
to assist in. establishing a separate 
school. . His reply has been referred to 
the education committee for further 
action. 


Book Review 


MESSIAH OR DEMAGOGUE? 
Marching Blacks. By Adam Clayton 

Powell, Jr. New York: The Dial 

Press, 1946. 218pp. $2.50. 


Marching Blacks is a bird’s eye view 
of the Rev. Dr. Adam Clayton Powell, 
Jr., minister, congressman, editor, au- 
thor and fiery orator, as seen through 
his own eyes. Although a non-fiction, 
personal manifesto sub-titled “An In- 
terpretive History of the Rise of the 
Black Common Man,” it is written in a 
novelized form which disregards and 
distorts undisputed facts, seemingly, to 
accomplish one specific end, namely, to 
portray the auther to the world as 
“The Great I Am,” or as “The New 
Negro Leader,” who, with his “New 
(common man) Negro” and “New 
White (common) Man,” is forcing our 
“bastard democracy” to accept the 
“New World A-Comin’” — GLORY 
HALLELUJAH! 

After reviewing the Negro’s struggles 
from slavery to the end of 1930, and 
“debunking” all leaders and organiza- 


tions during this period, the author de- 
clared: 


The time was ripe for someone, a new and 
dynamic leader. The masses were distrustful 
but hungry for leadership. They were look- 
ing for men who bore no labels. They were 
searching for leaders who were independent, 


and who would not sell them out. They 
wanted them educated but, more important, 
they wanted them to possess mass common 
sense. The men who would bridge the gap 
between the light and the dark must be ac- 
ceptable to the West-Indian and the native 
born, the religious and the non-religious. In 
other words, they would have to be radicals 
whom conservatives could follow. 


Naively, the handsome Congressman 
seeks to prove himself as “fitting the 
bill” in his chapter on “The People’s 
Man.” Oddly enough, according to the 
author, no other individual is in the 
running for the top leadership post; 
however, he does throw an unqualified 
laudatory crumb at the NAACP, after 
forgiving it of “sins of the past,” be- 
cause of the association’s militant fight 
for the Negro’s civil rights during 
World War II. 


If Marching Blacks had been written 


by, any other person it would not have 


been significant, and in all probability 
would not have been published without 
being thoroughly re-edited. But because 
Powell, one of the most discussed and 
feared Negro leaders today, took time 
out to give an appraisal of the Negro’s 
past and to outline his program for 
solving the so-called Negro Problem, 
the treatise takes on an unescapable 
import, over which Negroes and whites 
should seriously ponder. 


The author, who has been labelled 
“Mr. Jesus,” “Glamour Boy,” and 
whose father called him “either a fool, 
jackass or genius,” typifies, embodies 
and expresses the soul and strivings of 
the Negro masses today, as did Marcus 
Garvey two decades ago. However, 
much of what Powell says and has writ- 
ten in his first book should be taken 
with a grain of salt. It is often twisted 
to sooth his fanatical persistence, in the 
carrying out of his program, even if it 
means distorting facts, belittling the 
White House, or insulting (his) the 
“world’s largest Protestant congrega- 
tion.” 


The Congressman’s program for solv- 
ing the “Negro Problem” includes first 
and foremost the wholesale migration 
of southern Negroes to the North; co- 
operation between black and white 
workers; acquisition of economic secur- 
ity—not by building Negro businesses, 
but by picketing and lambasting white 
firms until lots of Negroes are admitted 
to worthwhile jobs; and, coordinated 
activities of all groups in each commun- 
ity to achieve the above aims through 
non-violent action, if possible. 


Powell does not mince his words in 
this militant book. He warns the white 
man that “Civil War II”—a determined 
drive on the part of the white and black 
masses to see that the latter gains first- 
class-citizenship—is underway. He fur- 
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ther warns his Caucasian brother to 
practice unadulterated democracy, but 
quick. Otherwise, he concludes, “a 
surging rebellion” of “marching blacks” 
will wreck the “white man’s world.” 


In actuality the author is a challenge 
upon the American scene because he is 
young, ambitious, dynamic, and is the 
possessor of one of the greatest assets of 
any leader—great oratory power. There- 


fore, Marching Blacks should be read in. 


order to get a keen perspective of its 
writer, for no one knows how far fate 
and fortune will take this remarkable 
character. 


S. W. GARLINGTON. 




















THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CARVER AWARD NOVEL 


OR two years we looked for 
F: book that measured up to 
what we knew would be ex- 
pected of the first winner of the 
George Washington Carver 
Award for an outstanding work 
dealing with American Negroes. 
We are proud to present the 
first award to Fannie Cook for 
her unusual novel. ' 


Gl Honey had a name but 
white folks never knew it. She 
had been Mrs. Palmer’s maid 
and to them she was always Mrs. 
Palmer’s Honey. But when Honey 
left the Palmers for a better job 
and joined the CIO, she rose far 
above the kitchen and met the 
people she used to serve on com- 
mon ground. Then there was 
trouble. 

Shunning the sensational, Fan- 
nie Cook has written a fine, sin- 
cere novel on the human and 
social level. This is a story which 
you, will be richer for having 
read. 


By 
FANNIE COOK 


At your bookseller’s, $2.50 
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College News 
(Continued from page 7) 


Mrs. McPheeters is librarian of the Au- 
burn Avenue. branch of the Carnegie 
library, a graduate of Clark college, and 
the Hampton Institute School of Li- 
brary Service. 


Dr. E. C. Lindeman of the New York 
School of Social Work was a recent 
speaker at a public forum at the uni- 
versity. Fourth annual University Cen- 
ter Convocation, sponsored by all the 
institutions of higher learning for Ne- 
groes in Atlanta, was addressed by 
President Benjamin E. Mays of More- 
house. 


Seventy-ninth founder’s day address 
at MOREHOUsE COLLEGE was delivered 
by Dr. Edgar J. Fisher, assistant direc- 
tor of the Institute of International 
Education, on February 18. 

Among recent events at the college 
was a song recital on February 15 by 
Edward Matthews, distinguished Negro 
baritone. 


Among recent events at SPELLMAN 
COLLEGE was a dance-play, Christopher 
Columbus, presented on January 19 by 
the Edwin Strawbridge Dramatic Bal- 
let. Mr, Strawbridge, world-famous ac- 
tor-dancer, played the title role, both 
as the young lad Columbus and later as 
the famous explorer, Anauta, an Es- 
kimo native of Baffin Island, lectured 
to the student body on Eskimo life and 
customs. 


From New York UNIVERSITY comes 


the announcement that Richmond 
Barthé, well-known Negro portrait 
sculptor, has been selected by the art 
committee of the Hall of Fame to do 


‘the bust of Booker T. Washington. 


When the work” is completed, Barthé 





will be the first Negro artist represented 
in the colonnade at University Heights. 


Dr. Walter L. Wright, seventy-three 
year-old, ex-president of LINCOLN UNI- 
VERSITY (Pa.), died of a heart attack at 
his home on the campus on January 
17._ Dr. Wright served for nine years 
as the fourth president of Lincoln, had 
previously been vice-president, treas- 
urer, and professor of mathematics. His 
services in various capacities at the uni- 
versity covered fifty-two years. 

Dr. Wright was inaugurated as Lin- 
coln president on June 2, 1936, suc- 
ceeding Rev. William Hallock Johnson, 
retired. Dr. Wright was succeeded as 
president by Dr. Horace Mann Bond, 
a Lincoln graduate of the class of ’23, 
who assumed office on October 8, 1945, 
after serving as president of Fort Valley 
State College, Georgia. Dr. Wright is 
survived by his wife, two sons, and a 
daughter. 


Main address at the 8oth anniversary 
founder’s day service at LINCOLN UNI- 
vERSITY (Mo.) was delivered by Dr. 
Homer V. Wilburn, superintendent of 
Provident Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. 
Lincoln university was founded as Lin- 
coln Institute in 1866 by the 62nd and 
65th United States Colored Infantries, 
but the school is now supported by the 
state of Missouri. 

Recent speakers at the university 
have been Dr. T. Z. Koo, representa- 
tive of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation; Roscoe Dunjee, editor-pub- 
lisher of the Oklahoma Black Dispatch; 
and Dr. John Hope Franklin, professor 
of history at North Carolina College, 
Durham. 

During the month of February the 
university was host to the annual min- 
isters and farmers conferences. 

When prizes are awarded winners in 
the Missouri state high school feature 
writing contest on the university cam- 
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pus, April 25, a newspaper clinic fea- 
turing four well-known journalists will 
be held. Subject for clinic discussion 
will be “The Negro Weekly; How Its 
News is Written.” 

The Negro in American Life, an ex- 
hibit loaned by the Council Against 
Intolerance in America, had a two- 
week display at Lincoln in January. 

On February 10 Dr. Lorenzo J. 
Greene, professor in the department of 
history, left the campus to begin work 
on a résearch project made possible 
through a grant from the General Edu- 
cation Board. The work will be done 
on the second of three volumes on The 
Abolition of Slavery in New England, 
1638-1784, which will be a sequel to 
The Negro in Colonial New England, 
1620-1776, first published in 1942. The 
third volume will be The New England 
Slave Trade, 1638-1788 and like the 
others will be published by the Co- 
lumbia University Press. 


Imperialism in Asia 
(Continued from page 81) 


around the corner. The British re- 
conquered Burma artd the old familiar 
pattern of British Blimpism functions 
in Burma once again. 


Broken Promises 


Indonesia witnesses the same sad 
spectacle of broken promises. Queen 
Wilhelmenia, herself a homeless exile, 
thinking of her Dutch people who were 
nursing their Nazi-inflicted wounds, 
proclaimed in royal-exiled tones the 
end of the exploitation of seventy-two 
million Indonesians and offered a com- 
monwealth partnership with free Hol- 
land, She said in August, 1943, “A 
political unity which rests on this foun- 
dation of voluntary cooperation (be- 
tween Holland and Indonesia) moves 
far towards a realization of the p 
for which the United Nations are fight- 
ing, as has been embodied for instance 
in the Atlantic Charter (the charter 
was later declared scrapped and non- 
existent!) and with which we could 
instantly agree because it contains our 
own conception of freedom and justice 
for which we have sacrificed blood and . 
possession in the course of our history.” 

It was the same story with France 
and Indo-China. De Gaulle on two 
occasions gave assurance that the old 
French colonial attitude would change 
with the defeat of the common foe and 
the termination of hostilities. It: was 
hoped that the French belief that a 
colony existed only for the benefit of 
the “mother country” would be aban- 
doned. France never developed Indo- 
China’s resources. What with the para- 
phernalia of Colbertism and the high 
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tariffs against non-French goods, Indo 
China’s trade was destroyed. There was 
not a single industry in Indo China and 
her more than twenty-four million peo- 
ple subsisted on their sub-human agrar- 
lan economy. Annamite and Cambod- 
ian nationalist leaders were promised 
the right to self-determination at the 
end of the war. 

It is the same story with the seven 
million Malays and the six million Cey- 
lonese. 

Above all these assurances, promises, 
and pledges of European imperialist 
countries sounded the ringing words of 
President Roosevelt. He said in April, 
1943, “We know that the day of ex- 
ploitation of the resources and the peo- 
ple of one country for the benefit of 
any group in another country is defin- 
itely over.” 

In the midst of these Allied assur- 
ances, and overtures to Asia, the Jap- 
anese-controlled Asiatics were undergo- 
ing deep psychological changes. The 
Burmese, the Malays, the Annamites, 
the Indonesians, as well as the Indians 
watched Japan inflict terrific blows on 
Britain, Holland, France, and America 
in the wake of Pearl Harbor. The 
proud imperialist powers pocketed 
their pride and made their exit. Their 
resounding defeat after three centuries 
of political aggression, subjection, and 
economic emasculation ended an era. 
The white man lost his face as well as 
his burden. The brown man and the 
yellow man regained their lost confid- 
ence. They discovered that the Japan- 
ese bullets can kill the British and the 
Dutch just as effectively as the British 
bullets kill the Indians and the Bur- 
mans. The Asiatics learned that their 
imperialist masters bow to one thing— 
force. Years of begging, petitioning, 
haranguing, and jail-going could not 
compel the British to leave. But the 
Japanese bullets did the trick. This 
they have not forgotten. 

With the atom bomb reducing two 
teeming Japanese towns to ghostly gaps, 
the war was won—the war for freedom, 
democracy, peace, and the war against 
fascist imperialist aggression. . 

What next? Freedom for Asia or the 
prewar status quo? Britain smarting 
under her new status of a second-class 
power is exhibiting all the psychologi- 
cal signs of an inferiority complex. 
With an empty purse and with two new 
powerful competitors she is determined 
to pursue, against her own pronounce- 
ments and all decency, the old familiar 
policy of Blimpism. Powerless France 
wants to regain her colony of Indo- 
China. The British are there to help 
readily. The Dutch, starved, shivering, 
and smarting under the memory of 
Nazi occupation, want their colony 
back—Indonesia. She has neither the 


men nor the materials to reconquer 
Indonesia. Of course the British are 
there again! The British not satisfied 
with their own imperialism, are helping 
their weaker European: partners. We 
now have the age of syndicated British 
imperialism. Today we witness the be- 
wildering spectacle of American ammu- 
nition, British officers, Indian soldiers, 
all destroying Indonesians. Even the 
Japanese are on our side now, shooting 
at the Indonesians. What a pity indeed 
that we treated them as our enemies for 
the past few years. 


Will Imperialism Survive? 


How long will this hated, super-im- 
posed European imperialism last in 
Asia? What did we fight for? Who won 
the war? It was with the might and the 
manpower of the United States that the 
war in Asia was won. What does the 
United States stand for? It is a long cry 
from Roosevelt to Byrnes. When the 
Indonesians protested against the use 
of American lend-lease ammunition to 
shoot and suppress their legitimate 
longing for freedom, Byrnes gratiously 
suggested that the British can shoot so 
long as they remove the insignia “Made 
in U.S.A.” from American ammunition. 
What utter moral cowardice. The res- 
ervoir of good will that Asia once had 
for the non-imperialist United States 
that Wendell Willkie spoke about has 


policy of moral bankruptcy continues 
long, America will eventually begin to 
reap a whirlwind harvest in Asia. 

What does Asia want? Asia wants po- 
litical freedom and freedom to organize 
her economic life for the benefit and 
happiness of her poverty stricken mass- 
es. A billion people have learned better, 
They refuse to live like animals. Asia 
has no atom bombs, or mechanized 
armies. But she has risen from her 
slumber and has gained a new con- 
sciousness, a new awakening, and a new 
might. She has the numbers, the re- 
sources, and the will. She will find a 
way out no matter what Bevin or 
Byrnes, Wilhelmina or de Gaulle may 
say. If violence is the only alternative, 
she will resort to it, no matter what the 
consequences. Asia looked up to the 
United States for help in her ve for 
freedom, knowing that she has kept 
faith with the Philippines. But now 
Asia knows that American claims that 
she champions democracy and freedom 
are a hoax. This conviction will not 
change till the present American politi- 
cal leadership changes. 

What is the alternative? If the Unit- 
ed States, the Colossus of the West, dis- 
appoints Asia, she will naturally turn 
to the Soviet Union, the Colossus of the 
East. If Russia fosters Asia’s freedom, 
she will be her friend. The red lights 
of Moscow blink beckoning Asia. A 
billion people may turn toward Mos 


gone completely dry. If this Americancow. And who can blame them? 
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The following directory of some of the many colored lawyers in this country is carried 
in response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorneys outside their 
home towns, THE Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases 
involving color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizenship rights. 
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| TRAVELERS’ HOTEL DIRECTORY | 


Large rooms with private bath 
92.00 Sings —*2.50 Double and 
Without private bath 
1.50 Single —52.00 Double and 


WALTER W. SCOTT, Manager 


HOTEL THERESA 


7S New ol LE teen ort Oily 


California 
HOTEL SIMMONS 
“A home away from home” 


542 6th Ave.—San Diego 


Missouri 
HARLEM HOTEL 
3438 Franklin, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ohio 
WARD APARTMENT HOTEL 
4113 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland 


Never Too Early 
* (Continued from page 83) 
meanie.” 

“That's right,” Amy agreed. 

Bouncing off her mother’s lap to find 
the book, Elise paused: “But do you 
known one thing, Mommy? I feel sorry 
for Doris. Really I do.” 

What now, Amy wondered as she 
asked the inevitable question. 

“Oh, for several reasons. But mostly 
because she doesn’t have a mommy like 
you.” 

In a swift, engulfing moment, Amy 
knew how Elise felt when she had “that 
good-all-over feeling.” It was wonder- 
ful—to know that though there would 
be other rough spots, Elise was acquir- 
ing the means of getting past them 


with a minimum of hurt and _heart- 
ache. 





INSURE WITH 
NEGRO COMPANIES 


They provide: SECURITY for loved 
Ones, JOBS for Trained Negroes and 
ECONOMIC POWER for the Group 


The National Negro Insurance 
Association reported for 1943: 


-—Assets of $45,303,718.74 

—Income of $66,049,648.08 

—Insurance in force: $526.017.578.00 

—Policies in force: 3,190,997 

—Employment (36 companies reporting) 
8.022 Negroes 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
IMSURANCE COMPANY 


(Old Line Legal Reserve Company) 
CALIFORNIA, ILLINOIS AND TEXAS 


Wm. Nickerson, Jr., President 
Geo. A. Beavers, Jr., Vico-President 
Norman O. Houston, Secretary-Treasurer 


Werth Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Gompeny 
C. C. Spaulding, President Durham, NW. C. 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE can be achieved by 


a foresig Life Insurance Program. 
There is a North Carolina Mutual 
onal aon 


“NO HOME COMPLETE 
WITHOUT NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL POLICIES” 


Learn scientific massage. Home study 
course. Masseurs needed. Good 
opportunities. Free catalog. 


COLLEGE MASSAGE 


315 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





City of Covenants 
(Continued from page 78) 


As this is being written several groups 
in Chicago are working to substitute oc- 
cupancy for racial standards, Other 
groups are planning to establish hous- 
ing, both public and private, which will 
be available to all ethnic groups. Both 
because of the chaotic conditions of the 
building industry and the newness of 
anything approaching community ap- 
preciation for the basic importance of 
departing from residential segregation, 
private housing of this nature is still 
in the discussion stages. Chicago does 
have a small amount of bi-racial public 
housing. 

Chicago is now planning for a vast 
postwar housing program. It involves 





slum clearance and slum reclamation, 
restoration of blight, and city planning. 


These are the physical _— of the 
program; its fica ements are 


ualiy important altho they are 
seldom considered. Every of post- 
war housing will involve Negroes. But 
simply to create more dwellings, regard- 
less of how well they are planned or ar- 

«ranged, will not automatically assure 
minority groups’ participation. And, 
unless minorities are included, all 

hases of the city’s future planning will 
be defeated. This is true because Ne- 
groes now reside in slum and blighted 
areas and a first step in any action to 
reclaim or clear these areas is to pro- 
vide housing, temporary’ and perma- 
nent, for present residents. 

Residential segregation cannot be 
evaded in the future if we are to re 
build our cities. And these urban cen- 
ters cannot be rebuilt soundly unless 
they remain flexible in the sense that 
housing facilities will easily and auto- 
matically accommodate a changing ra- 
cial population. This means the weak- 
ening and final abolition of enforced 
residential segregation. Race restric- 
tive covenants, therefore, are not the 
concern of minorities alone. They are 
one of the immediate issues which city 
planners and housers must face. 

That this is no theoretical conclusion 
was recently confirmed in the January, 
1946, issue of Architectural Forum 
where it is stated: 

One big question which many a city will 

soon have to face got a decisive answer in a 

Los Angeles courtroom last month. Superior 

Judge Thurmond Clarke decided that 57 of 

the city’s Negro families may keep the 

homes they have bought in a race restricted 
neighborhood. 

The fight to rid the nation of racial 
covenants has just begun in earnest. 
Chicago, and hundreds of other cities, 
however, will soon find the issue ines- 
capable. It is important, therefore, that 
an increasing number of citizens learn 
what racial covenants cost their com- 
munities and how impossible it is to 
solve the total housing problem and 
maintain residential segregation. 
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Ace War Correspondent John (“Rover”) Jordan upheld The Jour- 
nal and Guide tradition of colorful but ever accurate reporting so: 


well that the commanding officer of the 92nd Division thus singled 
him out for praise. 


Reporting like John Jordan's is just another 

reason why more than 75,000 Negro families every 

week buy The Journal and Guide for the news that 
isn’t in the daily papers. 


Gunte Journal and Guide 


Se Smad 


One of the Four Largest Negro Newspapers 


Primary medium reaching the 

vast potential Negro Market 

of Eastern Virginia and North 
Carolina 


National Advertising Representative: 
ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC., 562 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 





Insurance People Face Two Great 
Responsibilities During 1946: 


1. To apply all their persuasive salesmanship ability toward having 
the returned and discharged servicemen and women to retain their 
National Service Life Insurance Policies. The shame of the age is the 
small percent of the above who have continued their policies—although 


the premiums for them are partly borne by the Government. All this is 
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to say, the discharged G. I.’s may continue these net premium policies for 
five years before conversion. So let all put their shoulders to the task 


of helping these men and women “to hold-on-to-their-safety-anchor.” 
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2. To drive home this fact: People of wealth carry large amounts 
of insurance to protect both their families and estates. But the people 
whom God loves best (because He made many more millions of them 
than He did millionaires) will never have any estate or any protection 


for their families unless they do carry Life Insurance. 
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SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY 
OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 


Home Office: 


THIRD & CLAY STREETS 
Richmond 19, Va. 


District Offices and Agencies 
Throughout Virginia and the 
District of Columbia Home Office Building 


LIFE. HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT REASONABLE RATES 


Your Copy of a Beautiful 1946 Calendar is Awaiting Your Call 
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